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To sell more where more is sold 


A brisk hike along a snow-covered country lane may 
provide positive exhilaration, but when it comes to put- 
ting positive acceleration into your sales curve you 
should aim your heaviest advertising punch at the na- 
tion’s outstanding urban markets. 


The three top markets of New York, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia—where nearly 1/5 of all U. S. retail sales are 
made—should serve as your main advertising target upon 
which to concentrate your heaviest advertising effort. In 
these three huge markets, where the family coverage of 


The group with the Sunday Punch 
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Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today”? Magazine 


FIRST 3 FIRST! 


General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supplements, 
Radio and TV thins out, there is no substitute for FIRST 
3 MARKETS’ solid 62% COVERAGE of all families. 


In addition, FIRST 3’s “Sunday Punch” circulation of 
more than 6,000,000 reaches over half the families in 
1,319 Industrial NORTH and EAST cities and towns, 
which produce over 30% of total U. S. Retail Sales. P 


To make your advertising sell more where more is sold... 
it’s FIRST 3 FIRST, 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
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ANA checks 
advertisers’ 


1957 ad plans: 


Pfizer prints 
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A survey of advertisers’ plans for 1957, taken recently by the Assn. of 

National Advertisers, shows that ad budgets continue to move upward, ANA’s - 
survey covered 278 companies in 26 industries. Precisely 259 companies 
responded to questions on dollar advertising expenditures, 1957 vs. 1956. 


Some 179 companies or 69% plan to increase ad spending in 1957 over 1956, 
with median increase 10%. 


Another 54 companies or 21% plan to maintain the 1956 rate. 
Some 26 companies or 10% plan to cut ad spending below 1956. 


1957 increases in ad expenditures over 1956 are actually fewer than 1956 
compared with 1955. Then 73% of companies responding planned to spend more— 
with a median increase of 10%. 


Consumer industries planning greatest increases: liquor (median increase for 
eight companies 13.1%) and home furnishings (median increase for five 
companies 12.5%). 


Another interesting result of ANA’s survey: companies expressing ad 
expenditures as a percentage of sales spent a median average of 2.9% for all 
industries for the three-year period 1955-1957. 


Charles Pfizer & Co. (Brooklyn, N.Y.) plans to air its current progress in 
an unusual way. 


After releasing its annual report to stockholders on March 15, Pfizer will 

follow it up by publishing the report, in toto, as a supplement in three 

major U.S. newspapers. The supplement will run March 31 in the New York Times, 
and April 14 in both the Chicago Tribune and the Los Angeles Times. 


Pfizer is taking this unusual step because 1956 sales were good (sales hit 

$178.4 million, up 9% over 1955; net reached $18,250,000, 19% over 1955), but 
even more, because Pfizer’s annual report devotes considerable space to the 
company’s growth and new products—and Pfizer wants more consumers to know 
about it. More on this next issue. 


Selling direct to merchant builders, long successful with such major appliances 
as the Hotpoint dishwasher, may rush the rise of color TV. 


Somehow overlooked until now, the plan, of course, is to sell new houses 
already equipped with color TV. RCA currently has such a tie-in in Florida, 
where its ad agency, Kenyon & Eckhardt, is apparently working up similar 
plans for other builders. 


The plan probably will be based on a brochure and report being prepared for 
K&E by August Burghard, Inc. (Ft. Lauderdale), ad agency for M. N. 

Weir & Sons, Inc. (same city), which claims to be the first builder in the US. 
to offer such a deal (a claim RCA confirms). 
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New products 
coming up: 


More on 
decanter sales: 


New moves 
due from 
P. Lorillard: 


Weir currently offers a color set in each of the 99-or-so homes abuilding in 
a $4,000,000 cooperatively owned and maintained project called Palm Club at 
Pompano Beach (Fla.). Also offered in each home (priced from $25,500 to 
$45,000 and sold on a cash basis) are RCA-Whirlpool white goods (refrigerato; 
built-in oven and range, dishwasher and washer-dryer combination). 


Right now Weir runs daily ads plugging color TV and the other appliances ir 
the Ft. Lauderdale Daily News, a full-page ad in the News’ builder section 
each Saturday and a quarter-page ad each Sunday in the Broward County edi 
of the Miami Herald. Its agency says Weir may extend the ads to the Wall 
Street Journal and the New York Times (as Weir did on a previous 
project, the Pompano Surf Club). 


Kraft Foods Co. is testing (in Denver, Houston and Oklahoma City) a new _ 
margarine called Miracle, which offers six “full-size” sticks to the regular 
four in a one-pound package. Kraft claims a new whipping process lets you — 
“spread far more slices of bread with every pound.” 


Nance Delmarle Co. (East Rochester, N.Y.) now markets a mustard which “pou 
cleanly and conveniently from a bottle like catsup and other table sauces. 
There is no need for paddles or knives or squeeze bottles.” Now in the ; 
Rochester area, Nance’s Mustard Supreme will move out market by market, — 
eventually equal distribution of the company’s “conventional” mustard P 
marketed under the Duncan Hines label. , 
Four Roses Distillers Co. (New York) now is marketing Four Roses distilled 
London dry gin, a companion to its famed Four Roses whisky. At 90.5 proof, fj 
the new gin retails in the House of Lords- Beefeater range ($5.65). 


Liquor Publications’ fourth annual report on holiday liquor sales, just out, — 
confirms Tide’s retailer survey (Tide—January 25) which indicated a big sale 
surge for liquor prewrapped in Christmas paper & ribbon. us 
Liquor Publications reports that such prewraps did 25.7% of December busine 
more than double the previous December's 12.1%. They also nosed out decan 
in percentage of December sales by two percentage points. Together, decante 
and prewraps accounted for 59.4% of December, 1956, sales, compared with 
less than a third of the sales in December, 1955. 


You can expect more news from P. Lorillard, currently advertising Old Gold 
filters in a new package. New president Lewis Gruber and his staff desperatel 
want to be “the talk of tobaccoland” this year, a la Philip Morris in 1956 
with its brand and boxing revamp. For one thing, stockholders are 
restless—Old Gold sales dropped from $2 28,268,392 in 1955 to $203,280, 417 
in 1956, profits from $6,596,000 to $4,519, 758. . 
When he took over last August, Gruber shook up Lorillard’s sales organizatior 
cut Kent’s price. That cut halted its sales slump (off 11% in the first eight © 
months), helped push sales up 19% for the year. 

Now Gruber is at work on the advertising. Kent (via Young & Rubicam) is s 
for CBS Radio’s weekend Impact, to the tune of $1,000,000. Starting April 1, 
Old Gold will be included on an NTA Film Network deal over 128 TV stat ion 
Apparently continuing are the Jackie Gleason Show (for Old eal: the soc 001 
Challenge (for Kent) and color pages in magazines. 
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ured? 
'§ our personal opinion that most 
rance ads are trying to scare us to 
h. In our more morbid moments, 
/merge into one big ad in which 
‘im insurance executive warns us 
our family will be ruined, home- 
uneducated, diseased—unless we 
omething NOW! We usually close 
magazine or shut off our TV set, 
two Miltowns and go to bed. 
eve been somewhat calmed recent- 
owever, by signs of a changing ad- 
sing approach to life’s darker mo- 
ts. Liberty Life Insurance Co. 
enville, S.C.), for one, has a TV 
mercial we think is a step in the 
- direction. A cartoon family of 
ama, Poppa and child happily con- 
late future homes, graduations, 
as background voices sing: 
Mister head of the family 
Listen, listen to me, 
The important things in life 
Call for Liberty Life. 
Be safe, be sure 
Insure 
With Liberty Life. 
10ther is Prudential Insurance’s 
commercials with Basil Rathbone. 
liscusses unforeseen disasters in his 
liar lugubrious tone, walks out the 
—followed by the sound of a tre- 
dous crash. 


erica! America! 

this country a magazine’s circu- 
n is anybody’s business, and often 
i] 
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big business as well. But try to find 
out how many Russians read America 
Illustrated, the magazine the govern- 
ment exports monthly to Russia, and 
youll discover the answer is as hard 
to find as the time of the next train 
from Pinsk. : 

The U.S. Information Agency (USIA) 
tells us it has published the magazine 
since 1946 with a slight interruption 
for the cold war. As you probably know 
by now, it’s purpose is to give Russians 
an idea of America, it looks like Life 
and about 75% of its content is re- 
printed from U.S. magazines. 

Not-so-curiously, the thing is literally 
over-run with cars. A recent issue fea- 
tured a Life reprint picturing every 
model of every 1957 American-made 
car. The latest issue starts off with an 
article on new highways, and most out- 
door pictures seem to be chosen with 


the hopes of sneaking in at least a fen- 
der. 


a. 


Other articles deal with farming, 
technical advances in science and medi- 
cine, the abundance of consumer goods, 
music—in short, the rewards of Ameri- 
can life. The Russian text sometimes 
gets a bit sticky, at least when trans- 
lated back into English: “The horses 
and cows knew him [an American 
farmer] and spoke to him. His image 
was indelibly imprinted on everything 
in the valley.” 
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Tide 


Vol. 31, No. 6 


There are noticeably no ads, but then 

the entire magazine is an ad for Ameri- 
ca. The question we asked USIA is how 
well does America Illustrated pull? 
* A USIA official told us, “That’s a 
rather delicate question. The magazine 
sells for $1.25, the going rate for maga- 
zines in Russia. It’s distributed to news- 
stands in 80 cities by Soyuzpechat, the 
equivalent of our Union News, and all 
we can say is that there are never any 
returns. When it goes on sale in Mos- 
cow, people queue up to buy it.” 

“What about the other 79 cities?” we 
asked. 

“There’s really no way of checking 
up. We assume that the people most 
interested in America are the ones who 
get their hands on it. How do we know 
they read itP Well, as I said, there are 
no returns, and we print it on very 
good paper because we expect it to go 
through a lot of hands.” 

Since there was no more forthcoming 
from American sources, we decided to 
try the Russians themselves. The re- 
sponse of the Embassy press secretary 
was typically polar. “I don’t know 


nussing,” he said. 


We finally did find out that the Rus- 
sians allow only 50,000 copies into the 
country each month. That’s communism 
for you—one American for every 4,000 
Russians. 


Whoops! 


We thought automobile manufac- 
turers had enough trouble these days, 
what with being at each other’s throats, 
mounting inventories and another Con- 
gressional committee looking into auto 
marketing practices again. It must be a 
comfort to them, we imagined, to go 
home after a hectic day and settle down 
to watch some television. But if they 
saw two of the recent TV bloopers in- 
volving automobiles, they probably 
headed straight back for the office. 
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The first one involved CBS-TV’s 
$64,000 Question. When one contest- 
ant, a U.S. Navy commander who cap- 
tains a destroyer, reached the $4,000 
level, emcee Hal March urged him 
to continue. “No matter what happens 
from here on,” March burbled, “you 
are assured of receiving a $4,000 Cadil- 
lac destroyer.” 

The other faux pas set the industry 
back at least five years. During a 
Plymouth commercial, the announcer 
commented that “. . . Your Plymouth 
dealer has the model you want right 
now ... because the Los Angeles fac- 
tory is turning out cars by the hun- 
dreds, week after week... .” 

At this point the script called for a 
switch to a film showing Plymouths 
rolling off the production line. Instead, 
film viewers saw a coolie pulling a 
rickshaw. 


Aficionados 


When we got the invitation to attend 
the first meeting of the Madison Ave- 
nue Sports Car Driving and Chowder 
Society, we decided to go, not because 
we give a hoot about sports cars but 
because we're wild about chowder. 


When we arrived at Sardi’s (which, 
we thought, was a little too far from 
Madison Avenue for anyone but a sports 
car enthusiast), we were greeted by a 
tall, smiling gentleman who introduced 
himself as Art Peck of CBS, apparently 
a well-known man in sports car circles 
and a co-founder of the Madison Ave- 
nue Sports Car Driving and Chowder 
Society. The reason for the society, 
Peck explained, is that there are many 
enthusiasts (he called them “aficiona- 
dos,” a term we thought confined to 
bull rings) in the Madison Avenue 
crowd, and that it seemed like a good 
idea to get them together once a month 
for lunch and a chance to talk about 
sports cars. j 


Glancing around the room, Peck 
pointed out representatives of the press, 
radio and television, advertising agen- 
cies, clients and other Madison Avenue 
habitues—some of them, we thought, a 
little too portly to squeeze into one of 
those tiny sports cars. The room was 
‘overcrowded, and Peck added that he 
had originally expected 15 or 20 people 
—and more than 50 showed up. “It 
looks,” he said happily, “like we've 
created a monster.” 

Peck wandered off to greet another 
aficionado, a blustery man who evi- 
dently arrived in an open car, since his 
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face was beet red and his hair 
thoroughly mussed. We wandered 
around and ended up at the bar, chat- 
ting with a friendly young man named 
Bill Landsman who, he admitted mod- 
estly, worked in the public relations 
department of Merritt, Chapman & 
Scott and drove an MG. 

The society, Landsman ‘old us, has 
no dues, no initiation fee and no require- 
ments for membership. Those who at- 
tended the first meeting would be mem- 
bers of the board of directors, and 
future joiners would be “merely vice- 
presidents.” Landsman pointed out a 
few of the celebrities of the sports car 
world (including Paul Whiteman, sit- 
ting in a corner), and then asked to be 
excused. “Got to see Dave about that 
blower,” he explained, leaving us won- 
dering who Dave is and what a blower 
does. 

We were still waiting for our plate 
of chowder when we decided to listen 
in on some of the conversations, to hear 
what aficionados talk about when they 
get together. One group was heatedly 
arguing over whether Mercedes some- 
body was faster than Portia somebody, 
which meant nothing to us. Another 
group was listening to a rather brittle 
looking man describe what it feels like 
to drive a sports car at 170 miles an 
hour. 

The conversation that really caught 
our ear, though, was being carried on 
by a distinguished gentleman wearing 
a membership button in the Sports Car 
Club of America. “It took me a whole 
hour to make the presentation,” he was 
telling his friends, “and then he told 
me he’d already given the account to 
another agency.” 


Schlurp 


Look what’s happened to that good 
old Schlitzophistication! It’s been 
turned into pure Schlitzcorn, that’s 
what. The light touch for the light 
beer is currently a sudsy pitch for 
something called Schlitzness. This, and 


we swear it, can be found if ye 
Schlitzalong to your neighborhosg 
Schlitzfest, where you can Schlit 
pause to quench your Schlitzthirst, un 
so weiter. Clean, sophisticated artw 
gives way to a very gemiitlich b 
room scene depicting healthy, rudd 
manic types soaking up the Schlitz. 

Come to think of it, there must 
something in the damned carbon | 
oxide bubbles that makes bevere 
salesmen act that way. We rememb 
very clearly an English campaign 1 
Schweppes quinine water back in 19 
which chopped up the language j 
as shamelessly. Written by Step 
(Gamesmanship) Potter, the 
chronicled life in good old Schwep 
shire, birthplace of Schwinburne — 
other good mixers. Unlike the Sch 
aniness, though, it was all jolly g 
fun, and it did put Schwepperves 
into common currency (as it was 
signed to do), along with Comman 
Whitehead’s cold-in-the-head barite 

Maybe Schlitztalk can accomp 
the same thing in its line, but we do 
it. The very idea makes us Schlitziek 


Testimonial 


A friend of ours from Chicago 
sitting in the La Strada Theate 
other day watching a trailer fe 
coming attraction, Oedipus Rex. 
hadn’t heard about the movie bef 


Hy 
CCD 
CO 
and admitted some surprise over 
fact that Hollywood would tack 
story about a man who kills his f 
and marries his mother: 

What really shook him, though, 
one of the testimonials in the t 
Oedipus Rex, the trailer said, is 
ommended by Good Housekeé 
magazine. { 
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Watered down 


Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer sta 
Glenn Ford has pulled himself ¢ 
all kinds of unlikely screen pre 
ments—with Okinawans (Teahou 
the August Moon), jet set teen- 
(Blackboard Jungle) and Rita 
worth (Gilda). He’s in one now, 
ever, we doubt if he can handle. 

In an upcoming national mag 
ad, Ford will tout the merits of é 
outboard motor. In it is a big fal 
for Ford’s soon-to-be-released pi 
The movie: “Don’t Go Near the 
adapted from William Brinkley’ 
selling book. 
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'V set makers’ 
ales dilemma 


= set makers are caught between two 
werful industry segments. One (RCA) 
shes color over black & white, the other 
eneral Electric) volume over price. Result 
makers follow GE is a profits squeeze that 


ly speed the advent of color television. 


iy SET makers, instead of facing up to the real prob- 

confronting the industry, are trying to kill off the 
kest among themselves through dog-eat-dog tactics. It 
the coming of color TV that is holding back black & 
e sales. What’s wrong is the set makers’ lack of planning 
id for black & white. TV set makers have not learned 
lesson that the automobile people learned a long time 
if you want people to continue buying your product, 
have to change its appearance from year to year. Why 
Id the average Joe Blow run out and buy a new tele- 
n set when the only thing we dealers can offer is a 
larger screen with few improvements over the set he 
hased in the dark ages of the industry?” 


hat’s how Los Angeles television: retailer Bill Denels 
uins the current sad sales and profits in the television 
stry. While his comments may sound somewhat extreme, 
are largely borne out by the 1956 sales performance 
anufacturers and their 1957 marketing plans. 

vast year, the public bought 7,200,000 black & white 
ets—only 7% fewer than the number purchased in 1955, 
op unit sales year. But the industry suffered a whopping 
dollar drop of 22%. Sametime, as dealer Denels says, 
€r competitors began to disappear: e.g., sets made by 
Columbia, Crosley, Capehart, Raytheon, Stromberg- 
ion, Sentinel, Sparton. 

lor did the big-name, firmly entrenched manufacturers 
’e the effects of the dollar slump. One after another 
uted lower profits last year in part to the TV situation: 
hit Emerson’s profits dropped from $2,500,000 to a 


TV set makers’ 
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__ Last year, unit sales of black & 
white TV sets dipped 7% under 1955 
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BUT, dollar retail value of black 
& white sets sold dipped 22% 


$2.24 billion 
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sparse $85,000 in 1956; Philco’s dropped from $8,423,329 
to $399,000; Admiral, Motorola and Zenith all registered 
a profits drop in the first nine months of 1956. 

Even mighty RCA, despite its claim “that business is as 
good as usual,” privately admits a “tightening” profits pic- 
ture and has reduced TV set production (after a layoff in 
December). General Electric’s week-long layoff of 2,500 
workers at its Syracuse (N.Y.) plant late last month speaks 
for itself (although GE officially claims sales are better than 
ever). Admiral, Emerson and Motorola also went through 
what the TV trade euphemistically calls a “production re- 
vision” (i.e., a layoff). ‘ 


> What put the industry behind the sales eight ball? Manu- 
facturers, short on sales and profits, are long on reasons why. 
The one uppermost in their minds is the rapid rise of the 
portable TV set. Thanks to its sales growth, say they, the 
bottom has fallen out of the market for more expensive black 
& white sets (nonetheless, one company registering sales 
and profits gains in 1956, Magnavox, relies on high-price 
sets for sales). Portables also, the set makers complain, force 
down the average retail price of regular TV sets: $230 in 
1954, $225 in 1955 and $190 last year. Explains one un- 
happy set maker: “The trouble is that General Electric got 
the jump on everybody with its portable. Now you go along 
with the trend whether you like it or not.” 

Another favorite reason for the set sales slump is grow- 
ing TV set saturation (81% of wired homes). Yet some in- 
dustry critics point out that major appliance marketers 
manage to sell refrigerators, for instance, despite a 96% 
saturation of wired homes. Even with an 11.8% drop in 
the number of units sold last year, refrigerator dollar sales 
dropped only 7.6% vs. the 22% drop in the black & white 
sets. 


> This suggests that “planned obsolescence” is not one of 
set makers’ strong points. Indeed, at a recent industrial 
designers meeting in Los Angeles, representatives of GE, 
Motorola, Philco and RCA openly admitted that TV set 
product design could be better than it is. Typical industry 
self-criticism: the cabinet used to be the dominant factor in 
the design; now a TV set, following the pattern of radio 
design, looks more like a piece of equipment every day. 

There is little, too, in the present plans of set makers 
to suggest a radical change in design. Emerson, it is true, 
plans to push even harder its unique Port-o-rama (intro- 
duced last year, the set has a radio in it, attachment for a 
battery for portable use at the beach and on boats). Zenith, 
meantime, claims its Space Command, a remote control 
station switch, helped sell some 40%.of its models since in- 
troduction last summer. Both RCA and Sylvania recently 
introduced with national ads portables with a 110-degree 
tube (shorter tube length means a thinner portable set). 
Philco has a newly designed antenna as an extra sales lure. 
And Westinghouse introduced 21-inch sets in January which 
feature “push-bar power tuning,” a chairside station switch. 
_ To be fair with the set makers, it must be said that the 
TV set presents a design problem. As RCA ad vice-president 
R. H. Coffin puts it: “The complicated nature of chassis 
and tube construction limits what you can do. Refrigerators, 
for instance, present many more design possibilities.” 


> The privately charged reason for the black & white set 
slump is the RCA promotional barrage for color TV. Clearly, 
color TV is a bitter subject. On one hand, RCA merchandis- 
ing vice-president Martin F. Bennett claims that color is 
the only thing that will restore profits. On the other hand, 
Zenith president E. F. McDonald charges RCA with “an 
effort to prematurely introduce color television” when color 
TV is not ready. Says he: “Zenith and other important 
manufacturers feel that color TV is not yet ready for the 
consumer because of the technical problems involved. Zenith 
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aas developed a 21-inch color receiver of advanced design 
ising the latest type rectangular tube [current color re- 
eivers employ RCA’s round tube], but Zenith is not plan- 
1ing to market it at the present time.” Though more mod- 
erate, Motorola president Robert W. Galvin echoes Mc- 
Donald’s views, says improved tubes and circuits are needed 
9efore color TV is ripe for mass volume selling. 

Lurking behind the color controversy, of course, is a 
ace (among firms like RCA, GE, Philco and Zenith) for 
i color tube that the rest of the industry must pay royalties 
o use. McDonald, for one, claims RCA beats the color 
sromotional drums so other set makers will stay signed up 
or the RCA color tube. 


> What all these factors—the rise of portables, saturation 
ind color TV—will beget this year is the critical question. 
Jn one hand, RETMA vice-president James Secrest, ex- 
essing the manufacturers’ view, thinks “1957 is the year 
hat the industry will stabilize itself.” Other, more critical 
bservers, like the Southern California dealers represented 
»y Denels, see the industry becoming more & more concen- 
rated in a few strong hands, a pattern already established 
n the major appliance industry. These dealers see the 
dustry caught between two major forces—one segment 
yushing color TV (RCA) and the other pushing price (GE). 
short, while RCA holds the lure of color TV profits like a 
arrot before dealers, GE pushes the concept of supermarket 
elling—in other words, volume means profits. : 
This schizophrenic situation is apparent in the present 
jlans of TV set makers to move the current inventory glut. 


or example, a year ago RCA did not have a portable. on 
he market. Today it has three and 25-30% of its national ad 


rings out its new line), this ad allocation will rise still 
irther. At present, conventional black & white sets get 40% 
t the national ad budget (which RGA has increased this 
ear, using more network TV advertising). The remaining 
0% of RCA’s national ad. dollars go for its almost single- 
anded color fight. However, although RCA pushes port- 
dles heavily, ice-president Coffin points out that “we 
xy have to sell five portables to make the same 
et on one color TV set.” 

: ectric says it hasn’t changed its ad plans, but 
the distributor level there are increasing signs of an even 
savier push for portables, especially the 14-inch model that 
t GE in the top circle of set manufacturers within two 
pars. In the New York metropolitan area this month, 
eneral Electric Appliance Co. (supplying 300 dealers east 
| the Hudson River) tried a sales device which other GE 
stributors have found successful elsewhere in the country: 
‘special cut-price sale of GE’s 14-inch set, plus the offer 
br one cent extra) of an antenna and a set stand. “But,” 
ys the appliance firm’s sales promotion manager John 
ood, “don’t get the impression that we have any trouble. 
e are doing very well. And we push consoles, too. We 
.d a 1,000-line ad for one of them just the other day in 
¢ New York City newspapers.” 


Actually, pushing portables is the order of the day. 
merson, smarting from its 1956 sales and profits slump, 
put all its ad dollars behind a single set this spring— 
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ludget is behind portables. In May and June (just before it 


High set saturation 


(81% of wired U.S. homes) 


Inability to make older 


sets obsolete 


(0 beat their problems: 


Dipping dollar sales 
and profits 


TV set makers are... 
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< The industry paradox i is 


General Electric no: 
sells portables with 
premiums. Biggest ar 
smallest set makers—__ 
RCA, GE-Hotpoint, 
Admiral and Emerson — 


and Sylvania are pushing © 


portables ees Idea is 


RCA, top set maker, oe 
raised its ad budget, but © 


‘GE-Hotpoint, second in _ 
sales, has not. Other — | 
major makers, Admiral, - 


Philco and Motorola Saye 
they are spending more. 


a boblels fe oa Lees 
se styling), yet sametim 


OWaROR THE PURCHASE 


HE Rl WT Ok COLOR iki 


the Port-o-rama. Ad director Ed Kantrowitz plans to run 
factory-paid newspaper ads throughout the U.S. for two to 
three months, playing up features of the set (last year 
Emerson relied on general magazines). “Usually, we push 
more than one set. But all our weight is going behind the: 
Port-o-rama this time” (Emerson first introduced an 8'%- 
inch model, in January extended the line to a 14-inch and 
17-inch set, the latter the set size that is growing in popu- 
larity at the expense of 21-inch and 24-inch sets). 

Similarly, Motorola will push 14-inch and 17-inch sets 
harder than ever when it extends its portable line to such 
sizes next July. Ad & sales promotion director Harold J. 
McCormack (who'll boost his ad budget roughly $2,000,- 
000 this year to nearly $12,000,000) reasons thus: “The: 
trends that have caused this return to small screen pro- 
duction are two—creation of the replacement market and 
the advent of color. People don’t want to invest heavily 
while waiting for color.” 

Motorola plans to keep up the high end of the line 
(“we had a nice reception for our French provincial 21 
inch console last year”), but it will have fewer models than 
last year and more sales lures. A recent national magazine 
ad announced “Trade-In Specials” on sets ranging from 
$229.95 to $329.95. Motorola also has changed its co-op 
ad arrangements with dealers. While retaining its old plan 
(costs shared equally by factory and distributor with thé 
dealer), Motorola has launched this new one: “We pay 
three-fourths of the cost and the distributor pays one: 
fourth” if the dealer uses the ads supplied by Motorola 
(maintaining list price). 

Meantime and not surprisingly, price deals are spreading 
fast on regular sets. Admiral recently ran a national maga- 
zine ad touting the “Surprise Value” offered by dealers om 
its black & white sets. 

Philco, too, will push this month and next a cut-price 
console (cut from $339.95 to $238.88) with co-op news 
paper spreads in 165 markets. Philco, interestingly has @ 
new sales promotion arm, Philco Distributors, Inc., which 
works with Philco’s agency (BBDO). The agency’s regional 
offices help dealers advertise. Both will administer Philcos 
new National Philco Partnership Advertising Program, sit 
down with dealers and work out co-op ad allowances on 
the basis of what the dealer plans to sell in the next 907 
days. One idea, of course, is to control co-op malpractices, 
another is to get the dealer to plan ahead. If, after the 90- 
day period, the dealer does not reach his anticipated sales 
goal, the co-op money he gets for the second 90 days 
reduced. If he does more than his estimate, he'll get mo 
co-op ad money. 

With set makers either pushing portables or pricing 
deals hard—neither prove particularly helpful to profi 
you'd think the logical next step would be color TV. B 
besides RCA, not one other company is bullish on color 
“We make color sets, but are not pushing them,” says 
“The market is just not ready for it.” A similar comme 
comes from Westinghouse. “How can we sell color,” asks 
Emerson sales director Hal Dietz, “with so few color shoy 
on the air?” Admiral Corp. assistant ad manager Richard 
Gorman sums up the industry’s general opinion: “Our com 
pany works on the assumption that color will never suddenly 
break through, but that color will experience a slow, steai 
growth. We are training our dealers to service color. B 
sudden boom in color television is something we dont 
anticipate.” 

There are indications, though, that the public’s apatheti¢ 
attitude toward color may be changing. Figures from 
Cunningham & Walsh’s annual Videotown study show that 
50% more people have seen a color program than had those 
interviewed a year ago. About half the present black & 
white set owners said they would like to own a color 
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ratings—octane concentrate and gas are 
mixed from tanks below ground in the 
desired amount by setting a switch—the 
new pump can handle nine grades of 
gas if necessary (though Sun has no 
such immediate plans). As Sun market- 
ng vice-president Frank R. Markley 
sxplains it, Sun is not bound to give 
grades. One of the system’s advantages 
wver the three-grade system is that the 
sump can be adjusted to whatever 
narketing needs are dictated by future 
vars. “Right now, there is a need to 
neet the higher requirements of today’s 
rars—but at the same time relieve the 
wner of an older car from the need to 
- for more quality than his engine 
equires. We might go to more grades, 
x to fewer.” In other words, Sun 
hinks its move is tailor-made to any 
narketing possibility. 

So sure is Sun that the public will go 
or its new multi-grade system that it 
s spending roughly $30,000,000 to put 
- into operation in the marketing area 
= includes the expense of ripping up 
ling station driveways to install extra 
inks for the octane concentrate, chang- 
ig Sun’s trucks from one compartment 
» two and reorganizing its own bulk 
‘“orage facilities). One of the chief 
ems of expense, of course, is the pump 
self. Sun currently has on order 
0,000 multi-brand pumps (to equip its 
000 stations). The pump, built by 
ayne Pump Co. to Sun’s specifica- 
ons (Sun has exclusive patent rights) 
»portedly costs two to three times the 
andard pump’s $400. 


To cover gradual introduction (Sun 
spects a full year to go by before it 
n install pumps in every state), it 
as launched what it calls an interim 
arketing campaign. This month, it 
oke a company “policy statement” in 
0 newspapers which explains why 
m is coming out with a multi- 
soline grade system (e.g., to meet 
igher octane needs of newer cars). 
en, in the first week of next month 
in will break full-page ads (see cut) 
500 newspapers introducing a 
per” premium grade (Blue Sunoco 
10), a companion product to its regular 
jue Sunoco — a major departure for 
which has marketed one brand for 
_ years. 
The April ad illustrates Sun’s current 
es dilemma. While its headline in- 
duces the new premium grade—Blue 
noco 240—the ad tells two other 
ries. The same ad reports that Sun 
Il soon have custom-blended fuels in 
e grades. And for the loyal follow- 
of regular Blue Sunoco — now 
bbed Blue Sunoco 200—the same ad 
tures a special box pointing out that 
it grade will be among the five 
stom-blended grades. 
Ad manager Storrs Case says Sun 
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would rather have avoided its current 
move. The ideal move, says he, would 
have been to put the blending pumps 
in the stations at once. But, Sun 
figured, a year was too long to wait. 

The new premium blend — Sunoco 
240—is also the same as one of the 
blends now available in Florida. Sun’s 
present five grades run from regular 
Blue Sunoco 200 to Blue Sunoco 250, 
with a price spread of approximately 
1 cent between each, except for the 
top high octane fuel which sells for 2 
cents more per gallon. Sun admits that 
its top grade has a limited market, but 
thinks there is enough demand _ to 
offer it. 

As assistant research director John 
Moxey puts it: “Our research shows 
that more than 90% of the cars on the 
road, including the 1957 models, can 
get knock-free performance with Sun- 
oco 200 [the regular gas]. But we know 
from our research [in Florida] into con- 
sumer buying habits that many more 
than 10% of the motorists will buy the 
higher grades of gasoline. Our blend 
pump provides grades both for the 
motorist who needs them and _ the 
motorist who wants them.” Moxey says 
that the top grade, Sunoco 250, is one 
of Sun’s fuels of the future that will 
come into prominence as engine com- 
pression and horsepower increase. 

Compression ratios on the most 
powerful of the 1957 autos are about 
10 to 1. But right now, Sun has an 
experimental engine, loaned to Sun by 
one of the automakers, which develops 
an even higher compression ratio of 
12.5 to 1. What year this engine will 
be on the market, Sun’s engineers don’t 
know. But they're running it to test 
fuels that can be used for it. 


> Sun obviously is banking on the 
results of its year-long test in Florida, 
an area official says, was picked be- 
cause it offers a “higher percentage of 
out-of-state cars than most markets” 
and gives Sun a wide cross section of 
the auto-driving public—from age of 
driver to age of cars.** In fact, clues 
to Sun’s future plans for training deal- 
ers and winning consumers come from 
the Florida experiment which has cost 
Sun $4,000,000 so far. 

Ad manager Storrs Case reports that 
Sun doubled its normal Florida Allot- 
ment for the year-long test and that 
“newspapers are the backbone of our 
advertising.” After an explanatory 
newspaper campaign which was_in- 
creased as the pump spread through 
the state, says he, “we are just now 


**Actually, Sun claims it began to think about 
the multi-grade system soon after the 1954 cars 
appeared on the market. Following a study on 
future octane requirements, Sun’s Executive Com- 
mittee decided in January, 1954, to go ahead with 
a multi-grade pump. By October, 1955, the Sun 
board had approved the project for Florida and 
Wayne pump delivered the first pumps last 
February. 


starting to use shorter copy in Florida 
because enough motorists are now 
familiar with the blending pump con- 
cept. (One line that was consistent in 
all Sun ads: “Pay only for the octane 
you need.” Other, secondary themes 
plugged economy one time, engineering 
performance another, variety the next.) 

“We used spot television on all 
Florida stations except one UHF sta- 
tion. We also used some outdoor and 
some radio spots. But as ours was an 
educational and informative campaign 
on the new pump, newspapers still give 
us the best opportunity to show a 
cross section of the pump and carry 
sufficient copy to explain it.” 


> Case indicates, however, that Sun 
will put its ad story on network TV 
(when all markets have the pumps). 
“We're still experimenting with our spot 
presentation in Florida and we've not 
yet decided just how we're going to 
put the message across.” Case does say, 
though, the program used will have a 
decided male appeal, such as a sports 
or news program (via Ruthrauff & 
Ryan). 

Meantime, Sun’s plan for training its 
dealers in each market probably will 
follow methods used in Florida. As 
each new pump is put into operation, 
a representative from the office of mer- 
chandising manager E. J. Langham will 
be on hand at the station for the first 
couple of days to keep a close check 
on the reaction of dealers and con- 
sumers. In Florida, Sun researched 
consumer and dealer reactions to a 
fair-thee-well: for one series of studies 
more than 100 Sun people interviewed 
30,000 motorists, carefully recorded the 
buying habits of another 100,000. Not 
only did Sun check dealers and motor- 
ists on its own, but it hired outside 
crews to check on what motorists 
bought at other stations. 

Sametime, Langham’s men provide 
each dealer with booklets. to hand 
motorists. A cross-section drawing 
shows how the pump works, while the 
copy tells them to try one grade of 
fuel, then the next, working either up 
or down the five grades, to determine 
which grade the car needs. Langham 
further plans to run schools for dealers 
as he did in Florida (sample lesson: 
“Don’t sell a motorist a high octane 
gas unless he asks for it”; “Always turn 
the pump’s selector handle back to the 
base fuel, Blue Sonoco 200, after each 
sale”). 

Sun, in short, is pretty sure motorists 
will like the choice of several fuel 
grades. Marketing vice-president Mark- 
ley claims that sales in Florida have 
gone up since the advent of the multi- 
grade pump. The Florida results, he 
believes, assure the company’s success 
elsewhere. a 
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The current state 


of live trademarks 


The friendly corporate personality is still a good idea, 
but without genuine identity with the company and its 


marketing needs, it doesn’t do the job it’s supposed to. 
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Can live trademarks like 


these help your company? 


_makers of consumer products, the cor 


Irs sadly true that the same good 
idea in different hands and under dif- 
ferent conditions can end up _ poles 
apart. Take two fictitious ladies cre 
ated by large food companies to act as 
living representatives to the U.S. con: 
sumer. Betty Crocker of General Mi 
grows more influential every day. She 
distributes millions of recipes, receives 
barrels of letters and hands out home: 
making advice by the carload. 

On the other hand, her counterpa 
at General Foods—Frances Barton—is 
very nearly dead. After a lot of thought, 
General Foods (certainly no slouch at 
promoting anything it puts its mind to) 
decided to end Miss Barton’s long but 
hardly happy life. 


> How did it happen that General 
Mills is riding high with Betty Crocker 
while General Foods turned Frances 
Barton out into the cold? The basic idea 
behind both women is sound enough. 
One of the great stereotypes of 
century is the big corporation—cold, 
impersonal, frightening. For companies 
which sell cake flour, or canned ham. 
or colorful desserts to small, warm hu: 
man beings, such an image can be dam 
aging. 

Such a company’s job is to build foi 
itself and its products an image of 
friendliness and reliability. To many 


porate personality seems the solution: 
create a woman in the company’s id 
image, endow her with all the posi 
qualities that people, but not corpora- 
tions, can display. Ideally, the cor 
porate character is a woman, betweer 
the ages of 32 and 40, attractive, bul 
not competitively so, mature but youth: 
ful-looking, competent yet warm, un 
derstanding but not sentimental, inter. 
ested in the consumer but not involved 
with her. 


> Unfortunately, most companies stoy 
here. It’s the easiest thing in the world 
to dream up a fictitious woman, supply 
her with a legible signature, wind her 
up and set her to work. There’s plent 
for her to do. For example, she can fo 
cus all the routine consumer relations 
chores that float around a large com 
pany. She (and “she” can mean any 
thing from a single woman to a whol 
department) can answer the consume 
inquiries that pour into the office. 
can personalize recipes and cooking 
by putting her signature under th 
She can run contests. She can give 

sumers advice on homemaking (a 
even on personal problems) with a goo 
deal more grace than can a public rel 
tions vice-president. She can. servi¢ 
home economics teachers in search 
literature and advice, and womer 
clubs looking for a speaker. Her stam 
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“Independent surveys prove 
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9 out of 10 housewives use . . . 


i “It’s luminous! It glows in the dark!” 
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Togetherness A MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


TOP WOMAN 
EXECUTIVE 
TALKS ABOUT 


x STORES 

x CUSTOMERS 

« CAREER WOMEN 
* PRODUCTS 


* MANUFACTURERS 


The trademark of 


McCalls 


the magazine of Togetherness 
reaching women in more 
than 4,800,000 families 


Interview with Mrs. Frances Corey, only woman senior V. P. in the history _ 
of Macy’s, head of all advertising and promotion operations for the world’s 
largest store, and moving force behind Macy’s continuing endorsement : 
and use of McCall's Togetherness theme — 


On why Macy’s chose the theme: 


“Macy’s is the biggest store in the world, but there’s always the danger _ 
of being just a ‘big institution’. In a department store, the relationship 
has to be personal between the company and the customer. At least half 
the salesmanship consists of understanding the woman, the family, the 
home—and the enjoyment of all the things that make family and home ~ 
life today. These were what brought me to the point of feeling that 
Togetherness was the exactly-right and exciting word to inject warmth ~ 
into the concept of a big institution and to change that institution into © 
...Wwell, part of the customer’s family.” - 


On Togetherness shopping: 


“Today there is such a strong family feeling—what you at 
McCall’s call Togetherness—that it is no longer just the large 
home items that are bought together, but everything in the store 
from tea-cups to diapers. The woman is still our chief customer, 
just as she is the chief motivating drive that holds the family 
together. But whereas at one time, women used to shop alone, 
you now find that through the woman’s persuasion men and 
children are coming more and more into the picture. Our House- 
wares Basement, for example, is crowded with men who are 
truly interested in cooking and the home without sacrificing any 
of their masculinity.” 


On career women: 


“About a third of married women work today. If career women with ~ 
families are to manage their lives, they must have real Togetherness at — 
home —husbands who respect and are proud.of their work —and who really 
pitch in. On the other hand, career women bring more to their jobs because 
of their home lives, and more to their home lives because of their jobs.” — 


On department stores and their future: 


“The department store today has something no other form of 
selling has—a broad, exciting relationship to family life. It’s 
more fun to shop with the family in a department store—from 
windows and escalators to special events and general stimulation —_ 
of merchandising. Another point: depersonalized specialty op- 
erations are frustrating not only because they lack warmth, a 
but because you cannot relate to other commodities on the spot. 
The department store—thanks to its buyers, coordinators and 
other planning functions—can interrelate and stimulate pur- 
chases. Today, department stores are still doing the most 
creative job in creating buying impulse on the personal and on 
the family level.” 


On products and manufacturers: 


“If the customer likes us, she and her family will be much more loyal to 
the product she buys from us. And nobody should doubt that people today 
do have loyalties —to products and stores. Here at Macy’s, we tr 
build and keep this loyalty, through providing commodities people 

and can trust, and with warm institutional atmosphere to further 
friendly feeling.” Copyright 1957 McCall Corpor 


/can dress up the company both at 
de shows, help out at dealer conven- 
ns. 

Sametime, the fact that Mrs. X works 
rd doesn't mean that she automatical- 
appeals to the public or that she 
ilds acceptance for a product and 
maker one whit better than an effi- 
nt, but completely anonymous, con- 
ner services department. Institute for 
ytivational Research vice-president 
yor Koeves, whose job it is to think 
nut these things, believes that the 
porate personality, if handled right, 
1 make a real contribution: “Our ex- 
‘lence shows that there is no prod- 
-which cannot profit from identifica- 
a with a specific personality. . . 
1ere the product is serious and down 
earth, where it naturally evokes deep 
1 traditional emotions, it is best to 
» a realistic fictitious personality. 
ty Crocker, for example, symbolizes 
- warm, knowing, reliable kind of 
son most housewives associate with 
ing. It is she and not some cold, 
mymous corporation from whom they 
7 their cake mixes and from whom 
y feel a real person-to-person rela- 
iship. But success depends on the 
ection and proper use of an appro- 
ate personality.” 


n short, a carefully neutral picture 
| signature are not really enough. 
> character must fit the company 
[ the product with a certain degree 
precision. The admanager of a ma- 
food company explains the pitfalls: 
one time we were toying with the 
1 of developing a corporate person- 
y, but we decided it was too diffi- 
: to do well. While it’s true that the 
pose of such a character would be 
stablish some kind of human rela- 
tee with consumers, we feel this 
Id be accomplished successfully only 
e personality had a real identity 
- would reflect the company’s aims 
attitudes. We felt that unless we 
it at it on a large scale, all we’d end 
with would be another stereotyped 
emaking consultant. We didn’t (and 
don’t) think the cost and effort 
worth it.” 
’s just this stereotype which is 
acteristic of many of the corporate 
onalities in the food industry. Qua- 
Oats’ Mary Alden is as limited in 
»e and recognition as she was a 
de ago. She’s used only where the 
any thinks she has special signifi- 
»e: as a convenient device in the 
pany’s direct mail to home econom- 
oup and others professionally in- 
ed in the preparation of food. She 
sed to a very limited extent in con- 
r advertising where recipes form 
of the layout. 
ker ad director Robert MacDon- 
xplains the company’s position this 
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the WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


By Dorothy Diamond 


Formula for ruining 
a television show 


I wonder why emcees of variety 
shows stubbornly refuse to let good 
performers merely perform on tele- 
vision. Are the presiding gentle- 
men afraid that the program might 
turn out to be interesting if they 
retired to the wings? This rather 
acid observation was 
inspired by a _ Steve 
Allen show last month. 
It was a perfect ex- 
ample of how not to 
present guest talent. 
And it also epitomized 
a great deal of what 
is frustrating and un- 
satisfactory about tele- 
vision today. 

“Ken Rosewall plays 
Pancho Gonzales” was 
the advertised attrac- 
tion that induced me to tune in. 
At the New York Athletic Club 
we saw the manager of the two- 
some being interviewed, were 
waved to by minor celebrities, and 
were privileged to see Rosewall 
and Gonzales hit a few practice 
shots individually. Then came the 
staccato ping-pong of a volley. 
Was it exciting tennis? We in the 
audience could not tell. The cam- 
era focused on Steve Allen inter- 
viewing a juvenile named Tab 
Hunter (the “movie-glamor” part of 
the program) as they watched the 
game. Only other glimpse we got 
of the court was when Allen went 
on and hogged it for a so-called 
comedy routine. 

When I turned off the set (re- 
solved not to watch S. A. again 
even if he snares Princess 
Margaret), I thought how much 
better such shows would be if 
they were direct, honest—and ob- 
vious. After all, why hire—and ad- 
vertise—famous names if you don’t 
give people a fair chance to see 
them? 


Selling Stocks 


to housewives 


If your approach is right, not only 
can you interest women in the fi- 
nancial facts of life but you can 
sell them securities almost as effort- 
lessly as you sell them a winter coat 
or can of soup. Here are two 
novel—and extremely effective—ex- 
amples of how it’s being done. 
Samuel Aidekman is the presi- 
dent of a small but thriving New 
Jersey supermarket chain that goes 
to unconventional lengths to please 


its customers. For instance, at every 
Good Deal store there is a check- 
ing service for baby carriages and 
their occupants. When an infant 
howls, an attendant pages the ap- 
propriate mother. Aidekman also 
(and here’s where securities come 
in) sells his corporation’s 8% pre- 
ferred stock literally “over the 
counter,” without any brokerage 
fee, in blocks of five for $50. A 
housewife who loads up 
on securities as she col- 
lects the week’s gro- 
ceries is bound there- 
after to have a proprie- 
tary interest in the 
store. An idea other re- 
tailers might profitably 
copy. 

Nowadays a woman 
selling mutual funds is 
no longer news. But 
when she does it in the 
daytime to housewives 
only, by appointment in their liv- 
ing rooms—that was news to me. 
A sound method? Yes. For one 
thing, women are flattered to be 
consulted about investments. For 
another, some wives have proved 
more daring than their husbands 
about taking a gamble in the mar- 
ket. Most successful sales pitch for 
this group has been a forced sav- 
ings plan for the children’s educa- 
tion. 


Constructive suggestions 


Not world shaking, probably easy 
to introduce, these are some im- 
provements I would welcome: 

1) The ubiquitous whisky jig- 
ger made with a pouring lip. 

2) Ditto for mixing bowls. They 
should also be imprinted on the 
outside with lines indicating quan- 
tity, in case a housewife is dou- 
bling a recipe and wants to divide 
the batter evenly between two pans. 

3) Pre - cooked TV _ dinners 
(Mother’s favorite when she is go- 
ing out to dinner and wants to 
feed the kids effortlessly) planned 
for better nutritional balance. As 
one mother pointed out to me, 
a trio consisting of fried chicken, 
corn and mashed potatoes is much 
too starchy. 

4) A measuring spoon enclosed 
right in the tin of that excellent 
product, Woolite. 

5) And, finally, better camera 
work on TV fashion shows. On the 
last one I saw, the shots were so 
long range that the clothes might 
as well have come from Klein’s 
racks as from the elegant establish- 
ment of Igor Cassini. 
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way: “In 1948 we thought, in common 
with a lot of other companies, that if 
there were justification for merging all 
of our products into a common brand 
a full-scale corporate personality would 
be justified. However, we've stuck to 
the brand-selling principle, so we've 
had little excuse to transfer those names 
to a common corporate name. The only 
advance Mary Alden has made in nine 
years is that she’s now depicted by a 
firm illustration.” 


> Armour’s Marie Gifford (one of the 
oldest corporate trademarks in the 
food field—created 1920) has also de- 
creased in importance. While she’s still 
a vital part of Armour’s consumer 
service department, she’s not played 
up in consumer advertising as once she 
was. Consequently, she’s lost something 
of her identity. Although Armour exec- 
utives won't come right out and say it, 
the impression is that they've lost in- 
terest in Marie Gifford as anything 
more than a convenient handle for re- 
plies to consumer mail. 

Even less corporeal is Kellogg’s Kay 
Kellogg, who just goes through the mo- 
tions. She was known as Barbara B. 
Brooks until a few years ago, when the 
name was changed in a bid for more 
corporate identity. Admits one Kellogg 
executive: “She has no personality; she’s 
just a front. We don’t regard her as 
being as important as we used to, and 
she was never a very strong character.” 
Poor Kay, never used in consumer ads, 
doesn’t even have a portrait. 


> Of all the living trademarks in the 
food industry, General Foods’ Frances 
Barton is the outstanding example of 
an ambitious concept that led nowhere. 
Created in 1926, she led an uneven ex- 
istence (her highpoint: General Foods’ 
Cooking School of the Air from 1932 
to 1935; her low: a signature on con- 
sumer correspondence for the next 13 
years). In the late 1940’s GF had am- 
bitious plans for her, including a big 
newspaper campaign (“She'll be drop- 
ping into your kitchen like a next- 
door neighbor pretty soon . . . with 
help for your meal-planning, party-giv- 


ing, child-feeding, hungry-husband 
problems ...”). The plans never ma- 
terialized. 


Today Frances is back to signing 
letters, and even that threatens to stop. 
Says GF: “It’s not that she flopped, but 
we finally decided that she is not the 
kind of umbrella General Foods needs. 
Our line of products is too diverse for 
a single corporate personality to handle. 
Anyway, there are too many other per- 
sonalities to compete with.” To replace 
Frances Barton, GF is developing an 
image somewhat more flexible—the Gen- 
eral Foods Kitchen. The key word is 
“kitchens,” which has a good solid ring 
to it. GF thinks the new concept will 
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be all-embracing enough to provide the 


corporate umbrella the company needs. ~ 


(Thinks one executive: “Some kind of 
label is useful to get acceptance for a 
new product in the line on the basis of 
the acceptance of already established 
products.”) 

Actually, the reason Betty Crocker 
is a tearing success while Frances Bar- 
ton is only a memory is because General 
Mills thinks so highly of Betty that it’s 
willing to promote her to the hilt. 
Says advertising vice-president James 
S. Fish: “Despite radical changes in 
media (the Betty Crocker personality 
was built largely through regular use 
of radio), she still plays a most im- 
portant part in our consumer goods ad- 
vertising. Today packages, cookbooks, 
educational programs and many other 
media provide channels to the con- 
sumer. Betty Crocker serves not merely 


WORDS AT WORK 


So quiet you can hear a frog’s 
jug-o-rumm.-JOHNSON OUTBOARD 
Some insurance consoles you la- 
ter. Living Insurance can be 
your best friend now.—EQUITABLE 
Makes beets unbeatable. 
—FRENCH’S WORCESTERSHIRE 
Too beautiful to fold—but it does. 
—STAKMORE FURNITURE 


This is the Big One that gets 


away. —BUICK 
Clothes for the woman who 
wishes her husband could afford 
her. —JOHN WEITZ 
Here the heart feels younger... 
and the young feel hardier! 
—KENTUCKY 
Extends the partnership of hand, 
arm, eye and tool right smack 
to the head of the nail at every 
blow. —STANLEY HAMMER 


as a brand, but as a vital personality 
whose interest in the welfare of home- 
makers will maintain the bond of friend- 
ship between these women, our prin- 
cipal customers, and our company.” 

In fields other than food, the value 
of such trademarks also depends on how 
badly the company wants to use them. 
A recent casualty is Philip Morris’ 
Johnny. Johnny, of course, is more pro- 
motion-minded than service-minded. His 
function for years has been that of ad- 
vertising symbol and persona] good 
will ambassador for the Philip Morris 
brand. While he’s still very active in 
this second role, he’s been absent from 
PM’s advertising since the new “natural 
smoke” campaign began. His picture 
and the famous Call for Philip Morris 
slogan are both gone. Explains a Philip 
Morris spokesman: “Johnny has to fit 
the story we're telling. When we used 
a straight copy approach, he was the 
illustration. Now that we're using an 
art treatment, he’d be out of place.” 


> Just as Johnny is not a tobacco « 
pert, but only a brand hallmark, 
regional brewer Jacob Ruppert’s Fatt 
Knickerbocker is not a service pers¢ 
ality who develops recipes for eg 
poached in beer. He, too, is a straig 
exploitation symbol. Father Knick 
bocker was developed six years a 
when Ruppert dropped the corpor 
name as a major brand identificati 
(along with its emphasis on heavy, dé 
beers) to concentrate on the new, lis 
Knickerbocker beer. In the promotic 
minded beer industry, some such livi 
trademark was needed to launch a ni 
product by attending an endless rou 
of club luncheons and sports events. 

The point is that both Johnny a 
Father Knickerbocker are _believal 
corporate symbols with no pretensic 
to disinterested service or identificati 
with the consuming public. Thorougl 
commercial, they are accepted as su 
The main thing is that they are recc 
nized and the companies they repres¢ 
are recognized, | 

A company can establish an ident 
for its living trademark on a sma 
scale by sticking to specific se 
beamed toward a specific audie 
Two good examples are United V 
Lines’ Bette Somers Malone (created I 
November) and Trans World Airlin 
Mary Gordon (created 1952). Unit 
Van's problem was the trepidation 
which women face the task of movi 
to a new town. Bette Malone will st 
ply information on schools and church 
in the new community, provide tips 
packing everything from clothing 
china. If a woman wants to know he 
to prepare her child for the emotior 
shock of leaving old associations for 
strange environment, Bette Malone y 
advise on that, too. Says United Va 
sales-manager James Jolley: “Actual 
the idea came from the food business 
was with American Home Products |} 
fore I came here). Since 70% of moy 
are influenced by women, we've look 
for ways to offer service to women. 
a way it’s humanizing a rough bt 
ness. Bette Malone tries to do right 
the customers by softening the wh 
problem of moving.” 

TWA’s approach is similar. 
Gordon offers a special service on 
half of a business not central 


bile touring. 

United Van’s Jolley sums up the i 
behind these corporate personalit 
“T think our approach has a fut 
Everything’s specialized these days, 
a corporate character with a speci 
really has something to offer.” 
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ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


Puerto Rico, 
here I come 


Let’s say you're beginning to think 
about a vacation trip. You read 
travel ads carefully. You learn that 
Oregon has seascapes, caves, for- 
ests and parks; that Spain is a 
glorious blending of old and new; 
that Arizona has golf, swimming, 
theaters and _ restaurants; that 
Maine offers golf, swimming, thea- 
ters and gift shops; that Washing- 


.ton contains dams, mountains and 


beaches; that New Mexico gives 
you pueblos, plains and mountains; 
that Minnesota has swimming, fish- 
ing and boating. 

So it goes. One attractive spot 
after another. But they all blend 
into a melange of utopias and you 
eventually visit Uncle Arthur be- 


‘cause he has a guest house that is 


yours for the taking. 

All of which makes Puerto Rico’s 
current campaign particularly out- 
standing. The latest spread (see cut) 
devotes one page to quietly per- 
suasive copy in a narrative vein 
and the other to a sensitive photo- 
graph in full color. From this ad 
and others in the series, there 
emerges a picture in your mind’s 
eye of Puerto Rico as a delightfully 
distinctive place. This is all the 
more remarkable, because your 


2 RKO GREAT NEW music RESTEY 
nee stand 
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preconception was probably quite 
different. 

You forget the cowboys, bathing 
beauties, shrines, hotels, dashing 
waves and castles of the Maines 
and Spains—but you remember the 
sunlit room of Pablo Casals, the 
concert he gave from the balcony 
just beyond the fanlight, and the 
sound of the sea that brings the 
world’s greatest cellist back home 
to Puerto Rico. 


Help wanted 


Finding desirable employes is no 
longer the simple matter of a 3- 
line classified ad. Where competi- 
tion is really tough, as it is for 
engineers, great care and sizable 
space are devoted to wooing per- 
sonnel. Many of the help-wanted 
ads run by large corporations are 
marvels of persuasion, obviously 
prepared by advertising agencies. 

However, when agencies seek 
executives for themselves, they 
seem to lose their perspective. They 
adopt a patronizing air that would 
rub any self-respecting man the 
wrong way. They say, in effect: 
“We're hot stuff and you'll be 
lucky to work for us. We'd like 
you to be handsome, intelligent, 
articulate, well-educated and well- 
connected, with the energy of a 
man in his twenties and the back- 


Lester 
Leber 


ground of an octogenarian. You 
wont make much money at the 
start, but if you’re a genius, you'll 
be well paid some day.” 

To add injury to insult, the 
applicant is asked to spend hours 
preparing a document that bares 
his soul, and the employer hides his 
identity behind a box number. 


Coincidence vs. 
imitation 
After this column called Heublein’s 
back-to-back magazine ad “new 
and ingenious,” a mild protest was 
received from the Buntin agency 
of Nashville. It sent along tear 
sheets of ads that had previously 
appeared in a Tennessee news- 
paper for Union Ice Cream. Like 
the Heublein ad, the back of a 
head showed on one page, and 
when you turned that page you 
saw the individual’s face. 
Heublein’s agency, Lawrence 
Gumbinner, assures me _ that its 
version was conceived before the 
Ice Cream ad appeared, even 
though it did not run until some 
months later. Morton Freund of 
Gumbinner writes, “Certainly it is 
not uncommon for more than one 
creative team to conceive of a fresh 
idea at about the same time.” 
Similar instances have been 
called to this department’s atten- 
tion in the past, and investigation 
has supported Mr. Freund’s view. 


Snob appeals, 
forced and easy 


Chatham Mills seeks to elevate its 
blanket by showing it in use by a 
woman who was “born a princess, 
a direct descendant of Poland’s 
last king.” British Woollens advises 
in buying fabric to “ask of its an- 
cestry, query its breed, know from 
whence it comes.” Hathaway says, 
“In Scotland the upper crust wears 
this kind of shirt.” 

When Tiffany advertises a 
bracelet at $21,450, you may raise 
an eyebrow, but you don’t curl a 
lip. It knows how to use snobbism 
without straining at it, via Polish 
royalty, British ancestors or Scot- 
tish upper crust. 
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LOOK-ALIKE 


@ 


“~GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GE spends $5,000,000 annua 
to advertise itself as an instr 
ment of social progress. Mag 
zine ads tout development 
consumer goods, boons to indy 
try. Aimed at professional lea 
ers, ads run in “opinion” mag 
zines (via BBDO). GE doesn’t ¢ 
to be different, says “broad s 
- ee — DME OF Tr THER VALUES ARE CREA SENE TRIG cial approach” suits purpose. 


How General Electric tries to bring 
extra values to its customers 


GENERAL MILL 


General Mills’ aims in its insti 
tional ads to acquaint the b 
ness community with its achiev 
ments in non-food fields. A 
like this (via Knox Reeves) e 
phasize industrial divisions, 
in Time and Scientific Americe 
General Mills doesn’t think 
news-editorial format is distin 
tive but says new logo is. 


Adcsiierssint 


< GENERAL MOTORS 


General Motors, leading natior 
advertiser, directs institutior 
ad (left) to the general pub 
showing how big business hel 
individual enterprise. Ads (y 


.. le ; zines. GM says campaign is f 
Ita million-dollar business rl meant to sell cars, so is “edito 


ee sss in nature.” 
with some help from General Motors cad 
Sn MONSANTO 


yy Monsanto’s corporate adve 
Soot | Ss on ing aims at establishing a reg 

: = tation of high standards 
the general public. This 
right) shows consumers how 
use of Monsanto products sa’ 
them money. Campaign ( 
‘ Gardner) runs only in Life, th 
ciple) ag ee : ace - for consciously follows Li 
oo —. oe editorial style. 


ste FR A aye h 4003. 43 appithve tebe } 
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Your company’s next 
big opportunity might be in one of 
these “ideas” from General Mills 


Rage tanks, tans and iv 


bese 


SH pontabsaee 


Sie” shown hens cepeces ith Had Both Tae, Seng a8: 
: 6 inthis: Rae, Teh 6 te td! % 
Sie Scat Hind an agpheation daa sdueus uate toclondog DiMA ie 


HNE THE IOMPLE This ovneres six: 


MARES rasta 
PSA 


Seles, Monaspone 


What More 


Sohoceeese 


General 


Mills 


Lineal Dei. Rawstiver, iinate, 


SEAUSoe CHS 5: CentenSip! Contsion. « Coamixes beckon 


PRANTESNIR, WRNGKWIIEL FADSERE MINS KIN AE KKONL-CON DAMS. MORE MONLY ULAR OC UAMSOITA coLMIvTOE weoww . sows RONEN want $08 Hee 


rogue. 


a MONSANTO CHEMISTRY MEANS MORE MONEY IN THE BANK FOR MILLIONS — 


Wixing creative research with production know-how, Monsanto tailors hundreds of old and 


TANT IAD ONCE Y ERED FEW SE MONEAN TD’ MONE CHEMICAL 


Rew products to make or save money for you and your family. Here are a few examples: 


MaMHEART ORK Ie. 
MF pe 00 Seen? 
in pry nthe reiseriene 
areme oAee yamssowe 


MONSANTO 


SHORE SOEALINE S4ESISEEY WERER WERCENS P28 FOS 
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Who puts the 


sd Fe my company, working out the ad- 
vertising budget is like an annual comic 
opera in two acts. After going through 
hell trying to figure out what we should 
spend, we go through it again trying 
to get the brass to okay it.” 

This observation by a well-known ad- 
vertising director clearly dramatizes 
the ad budget problem facing most ad- 
managers or ad directors. Mapping out 
a tentative budget is only half the bat- 
tle; getting top management to approve 
it is usually even a tougher fight. And 
trying to get a budget increased once 
it's been approved can be harder than 
evading a media rep. 


> In order to find out who prepares 
advertising budgets, who approves them 
and how, Tide went to the 1,100 top 
advertisng executives on the Leader- 
ship Panel. From the answers of the 
662 who responded (a 60.18% return), 
it’s clear that most admanagers feel to- 
ward ad budgeting as they would to- 
ward a peptic ulcer. 


In the majority of companies repre- 
sented on the Leadership Panel, it’s 
either the admanager, ad director or 
advertising vice-president who gets 
stuck with the job of working out a 
tentative ad budget (see chart). In 
30% of the companies, the man with 
the title of ad manager does the job; 
in 20% of the companies, the advertis- 
ing or sales vice-president does the cal- 
culating, in 12% the ad director. In 
another 12% of Panel companies, most- 
ly smaller firms, the president works 
out the ad budget, usually with the 
assistance of the advertising staff and 
the agency. The remaining 26% of 
companies list other officers or exec- 
utives who struggle with the budget; 
they range from sales promotion direc- 
tor, marketing director and sales man- 
ager to the agency account executive. 


> When it comes to the one man with 


a 
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the most influence in approving the ad- 
vertising budget, it’s the president who 
gives the okay in 46% of Panel com- 
panies. Next comes the advertising or 
sales vice-president (in 24% of Panel 
companies), the general manager (7%), 
board chairman (7%) and the sales pro- 
motion manager (4%). In the remain- 
ing 12% of Panel companies, the ad 
budget gets final approval from other 
executives ranging from the marketing 
director and merchandising manager 
to the budget director. 

In the case of most companies, who 
prepares the budget and who approves 
it depends to a great degree on what 
is included in the advertising budget 
besides advertising. For example: 


e In the case of 67% of companies 
represented on the Panel, merchandis- 
ing expenditures are included in the 
budget. 

e Among Panel companies, 70% in- 
clude sales promotion campaigns. 


e Some 43% of Panel companies in- 
clude the public relations budget in the 
ad budget. 


e Exactly 30% of all Panel companies 
include other items (besides advertising) 
in the ad budget. Among the leading 
items are: trade shows, dealer aids, 
sampling, packaging, market research, 
catalogs and conventions, in that order. 


> In your company, Tide asked the 
Leadership Panel, just how easy (or 
hard) is it to get the advertising budget 
approved? Surprisingly enough, al- 
though most advertising executives 
consider budgeting a headache, 37% 
consider it “easy” to get approval—pro- 
vided the budget has been prepared 
accurately and honestly. More than a 
few Panelists consider it easy because 
they pad the budget by a fixed per- 
centage, hoping this will come close 
to the amount which the approving of- 
ficer will knock off before giving the 
go-ahead! 


The biggest single group of Panelists 
43%, rate the job of getting budget ap 


proval “not so easy.” Says one Nev 
York ad director: “It’s usually as eas} 
as talking the wife into buying a nev 
car, but some years it’s as hard as ex 
plaining some lipstick on your collar. 
Exactly 8% of the Panel claim that get 
ting an okay on an ad budget is “ver 
difficult,” and a small 2% consider i 
“almost impossible.” The remaining 
10% give other evaluations of how har« 
or easy it may be. “In good busines 
years,” says one Chicago admanager 
“it’s a cinch; in bad years, it’s back 
breaking.” 

The procedure involved in gettin; 
an ad budget approved varies widel 
from company to company, but ther 
does seem to be one prevalent pattern 
In these cases, the advertising manage 
or director gets together with individ 
ual product advertising managers an 
the sales staff, and works out a tent 
tive budget. This is usually cleare 
with the advertising or sales vice-pres! 
dent, and is submitted to either the exec 
utive, administrative or budget con 
mittee. With their recommendation’ 
it then goes to the president for fing 
approval. : 

Here, from the Panel, are typicd 
examples of the budget procedure: 

Ben R. Donaldson, admanager, Fon 
Motor Co.: “Plans are worked out bi 
the various advertising departments (| 
the division, in cooperation with 
agencies, and then submitted to the ac 
ministrative committee.” 

Kenneth L. Skillin, general admai 
ager, Armour & Co.: “The agency pri 
pares, the advertising department okay 
it, general admanager okays it, the 
the budget goes to the executive vic} 
president for approval, then to tl 
president.” | 

Robert M. Prentice, advertising p@ 
icy development manager, Lever Bre 
Co.: “Each operating division prepar 
its own advertising & promotit 
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on advertising budgets ? 


budgets for each of its brands. These 
are reviewed by the president and exec- 
utive vice-president, are consolidated, 
and eventually approved.” 

John D. Paulus, PR & ad director, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.: “Submit 
it to the budget section which submits 
it) to the president. The department 
head justifies it to the president.” 

Mort L. Nasatir, ad director, Decca 
Records: “We begin with last year’s 
budget, then meet with sales. We 
evolve, add, delete, change. Present 
to sales staff the schedule prepared by 
agency. Final approval from exec- 
utive vice-president.” 

_ B. N. Pollak, sales promotion man- 

ager, Richfield Oil Corp. of N.Y.: “The 
ad & sales promotion manager recom- 
-mends a proposed budget to the presi- 
dent who submits it for review to a 

budget committee, whose recommen- 
‘dations he considers before final ap- 
proval.” 
Richard L. Hindermann, PR vice- 
president, Pan American Life Insurance 
Co.: “Prepare proposed campaign, then 
‘it is presented to advertising commit- 
‘tee (senior vice-president and agency 
vice-president). They approve it, then 
it goes to budget committee for final 
| approval.” 

R. E. Johnson, vice-president, United 
Air Lines: “I review it carefully with 
the ad director and in turn present it 
with whatever changes are indicated 
tr the president for his review.” 

J. A. MclInay, sales vice-president, 
Ray-O-Vac Co.: “Upon a meeting of 
minds in the marketing department (in- 
eluding the agency), a comprehensive 
report is made to the board of directors 
nh rarely disagree with plans and 
recommendations.” 

L. W. Nolte, admanager, White King 
Soap Co.: “Informal conference with 
oresident, followed by preparation of 
prief budget which goes through the 
poard of directors almost automat- 
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Murray Barnes, admanger, Pan 
American World Airways: “Submit to 
traffic & sales vice-president who in 
turn submits to president.” 

Brad Sebstad, admanager, Ansul 
Chemical Co.: “Submit it, discuss each 
item separately, wait for the automatic 
cut, then do the job properly—because 
the cut was provided for in padding.” 

Roger Holt, admanager, Munsing- 
wear: “After prepared, submitted to 
plans group (merchandise manager, 
sales manager, president). President 
finally approves.” 

Herman C. Teetor, ad director, Per- 
fect Circle Co.: “Discuss preliminary 
budget in sales committee, present final 
to executive committee.” 

A. W. Scott, admanager, Standard 
Pressed Steel Co.: “Discuss general ob- 
jectives with sales vice-president, his 
assistant and ad agency. Agency and 
I work out rough program for discus- 
sion with sales vice-president and divi- 
sion sales managers. Final program 
(in detail) is presented by vice-presi- 
dent to president and treasurer.” 

E. B. Thompson, sales vice-president, 
Torrington Co.: “After careful analysis 
by admanager, agency, sales managers 
and sales vice-president, the budget is 
presented to executive committee by 
the admanager and sales vice-presi- 
dent.” 


AD MANAGER 


4 


ADVERTISING OR SALES 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
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> Fortunately for the majority of ad- 
vertising executives, there is rarely any- 
one on the top management level who 
is opposed to the idea of advertising. 
Out of every 10 Panelists, nine insist 
they have no such problem. But for 
the other unfortunate Panelists faced 
with an anti-advertising top executive, 
the problem is severe: in every case 
where a top management man is op- 
posed to advertising, this same man 
has a voice in the ad budget. 

The majority of advertising execu- 
tives are also fortunate in that should 
a genuine crisis arise, the ad budget 
is usually flexible enough to cover it; 
some Panelists report that a special 
portion of the budget is set aside for 
emergencies. If something unexpected 
comes up and they need more money, 
22% of the Panel claim it is “easy” to 
get it—provided they can convince top 
management there is a real need. A 
slightly smaller group, 19%, call such 
emergency requests “fairly easy” to ob- 
tain, while another 18% insist they 
can usually get “anything within rea- 
son.” Another 17% say it’s not so easy 
to get more ad funds, and 11% confess 
it’s very difficult. A sad 7% say it is 
“impossible” ever to get more money 
than the budget provides; 4% add that 
funds are set aside for emergencies, and 
2% claim that they can increase or 
decrease the ad budget at any time. — 


AD DIRECTOR 


> In the opinion of the advertising 
executives on the Panel, the single most 
important factor in determining an ad 
budget should be what the budget is 
supposed to accomplish. Most Panel- 
ists insist that no one can make up a 
budget unless he has more or less spe- 
cific goals and objectives in mind— 
although they hasten to add that even 
with a goal, it isn’t easy to determine 
just how much an ad dollar will do. 

Garth Salisbury, admanager of Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., points out that the most 
important factor is “Whether the budget 
is adequate to do the job expected of 
it, without going to wasteful extremes 
in media saturation, space units, etc.” 
In other words, adds Salisbury, “is it 
both effective and efficient?” “Our job 
is to sell, not advertise,” says Hamilton 
Watch Co. ad & promotion director 
Robert J. Gunder. “We measure the 
size of the job to do, and estimate the 
advertising dollars required to do it.” 


> “Advertising budgets,” insists Edwin 
P. Leader, admanager of Bankers Life 
Co., “should reflect a combination of 
ability to spend and the job to be done 
—not an arbitrary percentage of sales.” 
Concludes New Holland Machine Co., 
admanager H. Joseph Hull, Jr.: “It al- 
ways winds up more or less educated 
opinion.” Bg 
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SALES PROMOTION MGR. 
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MAN: 

Once upon a midnight, dreary, hoping to make 
life more cheery, I lit up a cigaret I had not 
smoked before. These days smokers change 

and waver, searching for the missing flavor. 
Hear me now, you flavor-craver! Smoke 

PALL MALL! Your taste restore! Smoke PALL MALL 
forevermore. PALL MALL filters smoke, but 
never takes out fun, none whatsoever. Greater 
length of fine tobaccos keeps tradition as 

of yore. You get all the joy of smoking. 
Pleasure every puff evoking. Filtered 
Mildness! So--no joking--get the fun you're 
Smoking for! Smoke PALL MALL forevermore. 


mst say it just 
once more--here's 
the fun you're 


smoking for! Smoke 
PALL MALL forevermore. 


SOUND: WIND IN RIGGING, WAVES, ETC, 

SAILOR: Hey, Columbus...we can't turn back 

: without an order from you. 

COLUMBUS : I'mnot talking while the flavor lasts. 
SAILOR: What are you chewing? 

COLUNBUS : Beech Nut Gum. 


AILOR: We could be in for 


a long voyage! 
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od Bee tell you in three words what’s 
happening to radio commercials. 
They're fun, they’re different, they’re 
profitable.” That’s how the broadcast- 
ing head of a large agency describes the 
freshest wind to blow through radio’s 
musty frequencies in many a year. 

Tune in anywhere on the dial and 
youll come up with sales pitches of sur- 
prising quality and taste, similar to the 
ones reproduced on this and the follow- 
ing pages. These imaginative spots 
don’t follow any particular pattern. A 
high degree of creativity is being ap- 
plied to low-priced packaged goods 
such as cigarets as well as to big-ticket 
automobiles, to chewing gum as well 
as to hand cream. Techniques vary 
from catchy variations on old tunes to 
hilarious parodies of familiar poems. 
Everything is used; English accents, 
Brooklyn accents, New England ac- 
cents; every sound effect in the studio; 
every musical instrument you can name 
(and some you can’t), monologues, dia- 
logues, choruses, trios, shouts, whispers, 
wheedling tones, whining tones. The 
variety is limitless. 

Sametime, these commercials have 
these things in common: 


e The great voiceless mass of radio 
listeners, who went underground when 
television’s bright eye took over the 
home, are talking about them—and 
writing about them. Advertisers who’ve 
been fortunate enough to strike pay dirt 
with a clever campaign are receiving 
letters running into hundreds a week. 


e The spots are interesting for their 
own sake. In short, they’re entertain- 
ing. They tell a story which hooks the 
listener’s interest, or they’re funny, or 
they're blessed with unusual and lilting 
musical arrangements. 
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ARNOLD STANG? 


Once there was a mad scientist. Oh, he wasn't 


crazy. 
and bulky, 


Just mad.:..at his carieltewdses sombre 
so hard to park and garage and such 


a gas hog, he finally jacked it up and kept 


his guinea pigs inside. 


Then he set to work on 


a selentific formula for a car that would 
be roomy inside but compact on the outsrdestor 


easy handling and parking. 
Rambler beats him to it. 


So what happens? 
Exclusive, 


single-unit construction gives Rambler both-- 
the, room And: comfort of.a -big car, eplus. tne 
easy handling and economy of a European car. 
Room inside for six big relatives after a 
huge Sunday dinner--yet so compact Rambler 
parks where other cars crunch their fenders! 
And what a bird-like appetite for gas! 

When he found Rambler had smartest style... 


lowest cost...highest resale 
value, he bought a Rambler! 


And hasn't been mad at 
anybody since! 


e They have variety. One campaign 
can consist of as many as 20 different 
spots, each one a gem. Sometimes the 
voice is changed, sometimes the story. 
However, it’s done, though, each cam- 
paign sedulously avoids the gray mo- 
notony of the George Washington Hill 
school of advertising. 


> This is not to say that radio adver- 
tisers have turned their backs on the 
“Yes sir! You bet! That’s right!” tech- 
nique that’s moved goods since KDKA 
sent out its first signal. But there are 
enough different commercials in circu- 
lation to indicate some fairly serious 
thinking about the role of radio in the 
television age. The radio-TV director 
of one of the country’s largest agencies 
has this to say: “When television came 
in and radio began to dwindle, two 
things happened. First, we began to 
realize that commercials were appear- 
ing in an environment different from 
that of the old days. Radio began to 
be designed for people listening under 
new circumstances, mostly at a much 
lower attention level. Second, as local 
and spot radio took over more of the 
total from network, stations began to 
sell time in different ways—lots of short 
segments and fractional units. 

“These physical and psychological 
changes created problems. For one 
thing, commercials can’t be integrated 
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into a show with the new buying pat- 


terns. They have to exist by themselves 
without any program entertainment to 
carry them. Then again, short commer- 
cials show up repetitive characteristics 
much more strongly than long ones. 
With these limitations, the natural solu- 
tion is a commercial with variety and 
intrinsic interest which in a manner of 
speaking provides its own entertain- 
ment independent of the _ station’s 
schedule. The fashion right now (there 
are, of course, fashions in advertising 
as in everything else) is the light, self- 
deprecating touch. In the future, cre- 
ative people will probably think of 
other approaches.” 


> Added to the problem of short spots 
which must make a place for them- 
selves in the schedules of radio stations 
of wildly fluctuating quality and audi- 
ence characteristics is the saturation 
question. A radio commercial is a 
fragile thing, likely to become frayed 
if used too much. Comments Foote, 
Cone & Belding radio-TV vice-presi- 
dent Roger Pryor: “You have to vary 
the approach, create novelty. Other- 
wise, you create a ‘built-in’ resistance 
to the sales story. With Pepsodent, for 
example, we took a jingle and played 
it across the country. Once it was es- 
tablished, we added some imagination 
—in this case, six variations on the mu- 


sical setting, including a German band, 
a jazz band, a Viennese waltz and a 


‘Latin-American rhythm. The same is 


true of the Rheingold jingle. We've 
had to vary it. Of course, we had to 
establish the standard jingle first, but 
we didn’t just let it lie there as we used 
to.” Pryor thinks, incidentally, that a 
lot of radio’s novelty stems directly 
from television. Says he: “Through the 
years radio has been too stereotyped. 
Too many of us thought of radio as 180 
words-per-minute. Then _ television 
came along. We had to compete. [Td 
say that TV is the greatest single stimu- 
lant to the radio copywriter’s imagina- 
tion.” 

Not only has television’s competition 
stimulated the imagination of radio 
writers, but the attitude of the audience 
has had at least some effect. BBDO 
radio-TV copy vice-president Art Bel- 
laire, for one, doesn’t think the theory 
that radio is the unnoticed background 
to conversation is especially valid: 
“People don’t listen to the radio as 
much as they used to, of course. But, 
in spite of that fact, or maybe because 
of it, people are more selective in their 
listening. When they do listen, they 
listen more intently—and they listen 
with a purpose. Therefore, commercials 
have to be more intelligent, more pleas- 
ant; now and then it even means more 
elaborate productions are in order.” 


> From a due regard for the listener's 
intelligence it’s only a short jump to 
the careful manipulation of his emo- 
tions. Institute for Motivational Re- 
search executive vice-president Albert 
Shepard thinks the new commercials 
represent a real opportunity for creative 
advertising. Says he: “In the past six 
months, increasing numbers of radio 
commercials have used a non-boastful 
approach which attempts to involve the 
interests and emotions of the listener 
instead of hitting him over the head. 
We at the Institute have been advocat- 
ing this soft-sell approach for some 
time because our studies of radio com- 
mercials and, more recently, our inten- 
sive work in probing the motivating re- 
sponse patterns between a _ television 
commercial and the consumer has con- 
vinced us that this approach is more: 
likely to succeed. The fact that these 
commercials are successful not only, 
confirms all our findings but also prom- 
ises that well be hearing more an 
better commercials based on the as- 
sumption that effective selling mus 
recognize that the consumer respon¢ 
more postively to advertising that in- 
volves his emotions and interests tha 
he does to advertising which merely 
talks to him.” 


> One advertiser using this approact 
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successfully is Pepperidge Farm bread. 
Pepperidge is currently running a 
series of 19 one-minute commercials 
(with more to come) in the New York 
market built around a character called 
Titus Patch (played by Parker Fennelly 
of Allen’s Alley fame). Titus owns the 
farm next door to Pepperidge Farm, 
where Maggie Rudkin bakes this won- 
derful natural bread that city people are 
going for. He supplies her with fresh 
butter, milk and honey, keeps telling 
her she can’t make a profit putting all 
those expensive ingredients into her 
bread, argues that city people won’t 
like a real farm bread. In short, the 
whole commercial exploits the urban 
American’s dream: the idyllic farm, the 
rural life, the old-fashioned rock-ribbed 
virtues. Coupled with this is a larger 
dream: Maggie Rudkin uses the best 
ingredients and turns a profit anyway. 
Adds Ogilvy, Benson & Mather radio- 
TV director Phillip L. Tomalin: “The 
whole idea is to personalize the prod- 
uct, but not let the personality eclipse 
the product. Titus has to remain rele- 
vant to Pepperidge’s ‘selling proposi- 
tion. We try to keep the entertainment 
(and the sound effects) growing out of 
Titus’ role as supplier of the ingre- 
dients.” 


> One interesting thing about the so- 
called “entertaining” commercials is 
that they cut across all product lines. 
For some products, of course, the 
story-telling entertainment commercial 
s a natural. Eveready flashlights, for 
example, is running a whole series of 
pots based on its long-time magazine 
ampaign. Stories about how Eveready 
lashlights save lives in actual (and 
erilous) situations have been cast into 
vallad form and are sung by Burl Ives. 
says William Esty radio director Wen- 
lell Adams (who writes the music for 
he’ Ives series): “The Eveready cam- 
Maign is an evolution. We first put the 
ampaign on radio two years ago with 
‘enneth Banghart narrating the drama- 
ized incidents. Last year we translated 
hem into the folk ballad, which lends 
self to telling a story. This is good 
or Eveready because we have a story 
2 tell. But I don’t think it will work 
wr cigarets. You have to make the 
itch right away, and it’s kind of 
tetching it to tell a story. It’s been 
one on TV [by Camel], but the tech- 
ique is too visual for radio.” 


Sametime, while a cigaret advertiser 
tay not want to tell a story as elaborate 
3) Eveready’s, Pall Mall has proved 
tat quite a lot that’s different can be 
me. Its most talked-about series is 
ritten by novelist Tiffany Thayer 
“ho works for Pall Mall’s agency) Sul- 
van, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles), par- 
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odies famous poems. Explains SSCB 
TV-radio vice-president Philip H. 
Cohen: “When you're suddenly invaded 
by TV and then go back to radio, you 
can’t do the same old things. You have 
to reach around and come up with 
something different, something pretty 
exciting. You can’t use the old ‘sell- 
yell’ technique. The Pall-Mall com- 
mercials, by the way, would be awfully 
tough to translate to television, though 
we'd love to do it. They're pure radio, 
something which hasn’t happened for 
a long time.” 


> Geyer Advertising vice-president and 
assistant creative director Ray J. 
Maurer admits that if American Mo- 
tors’ Rambler, which the agency is 
plugging via several series of offbeat 
ads (Tide—January 25), was the sales 
leader in the automotive field, he might 
be less eager to run a startling and 
“undignified” campaign. But, says he, 


SOUND: GONG 


“Rambler is a relatively small’ adver. 
tiser. We have to be different.” 

Admittedly, the mature, entertaining 
commercial has its pitfalls. One is the 
fact that variety in a campaign can 
lead to some unforeseen attitudes: the 
listener can become spoiled. He can 
accept a repetitive commercial, but 
once he’s conditioned to anticipating a 
different switch each time he spins the 
dial, the repetition of the spot he’s 
heard can be disappointing enough for 
him to “tune out” his attention. Then 
there’s the danger that the presentation 
of the sales story will overshadow the 
product, that the personality of the nar- 
rator will intrude on the “selling 
proposition.” A third danger is that 
the agency, in its pre-occupation with 
cleverness, will skimp important selling 
points. Last, and most important, is 
the plain fact that imaginative commer- 
cials need more talent and more thought 
than hack productions. 


ANNOUNCER (CHINESE STYLE): 
Is well-known fact--dragons very unpopular... 
because dragons have very bad breath. 


SOUND: GROWL, WHOOSH . 


Is also well-known--people with dragon 
breath unpopular, too--possible candidates 
for very “single life, Please to near helpruyr 
words regarding dragon breath from Cho Cho 


Sen-Sen. (GONG) 


GIRL (CHINESE STYLE): 


Old Chinese proverb say: Bad breath death of 
romance. But Sen-Sen give you breath of 
romance. (GONG) Sen-Sen is tiny, ee a hie 

tasty, tasty square you can pop in your mouth 
anywhere. Very exotic flavor like tropical 
flower. Romantic scent--very exciting, very 
inviting. Yet just one tiny Sen-Sen keep 
breath sweet an hour or more! Will not repeat 
what you eat...or drink...or smoke. 

Sen-Sen keep your secret. Keep you safe from 


bad dragon's breath. 


ANNOUNCER (CHINESE STYLE): 
So replace bad breath with breath of 


romance. 


GIRL (CLOSE TO MIKE): 


Breath scented with 


Sen-Sen very romantic! 


Get Sen-Sen. 


(GONG) 


Chicago, Chicago, 
that High-Flyin’ Town— 
Number One 
Air Travel Center 
in the World! 


CAPITAL AIRLINES 
SELLS TICKETS IN CHICAGO 
WITH WMAQ’s SENS COOKE 


In July 1955, Capital called on Henry Cooke to 
tell Chicago about its new Chicago-Washington 
Viscount non-stop passenger service. By October 
of this year, Capital had tripled its service and 
had increased its share of the greatly-expanded 
Chicago-Washington market from 17% to a wal- 
loping 60%! 

That’s the kind of result Henry Cooke delivers. 
WMAQ favorite since 1940, and “Communicator” 
on “Chicago Calling” (Monday-Friday, 6:00-8:45 
am) since 1953, Henry brings his audience on- 
the-scene news reports, music, sports round-ups, 


sells! In addition to Capital Airlines, he sells f 
such sponsors as: Clark Super 100 Gasoline; Co 
solidated Royal Chemical Corp.; Coty, Inc.; R. 

Donnelly & Sons Co.; Ford Motor Co.; Gener 
Foods Corp.; Parker Brothers, Inc.; The Quak 
Oats Co.; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.; Shulto 
Inc., and Standard Brands, Inc. ... to upwards: 
275,000 listeners for as little as 22¢-per-thousam 


To get your sales off the ground in Chicago, a! 
NBC Spot Sales about Henry Cooke. In Ne 
York, a call to your NBC Spot Sales represent 


tive brings you an immediate Radio-Phonic ; 
Buying audition by telephone. 


: | | ‘ / A q 8. Radio leadership station in Chicago SOLD BY 
w 
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and vital service features. And all the while he 
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Magazine profits 


i in 1956 
7: look bright: 
q 


\ Magazines 
i to push 
Olin Aluminum: 


New moves in 
~ Crowell-Collier 
employe suit: 


\ 


J 


= 
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Early returns on consumer magazine profits for 1956 are encouraging. The New 
Yorker closed out the year with sales of $14,494,007 (up 11.4% over 1955) and 
profits of $1,480,416 (up 12.7%). What’s more, its ratio of profits to sales 
inched up slightly to 10.2%, a very healthy margin in the magazine industry. 


Sametime, Curtis Publishing Co. made the really big news. Record revenues 
totaled $186,575,869, a sparse 3.7% over 1955, but profits jumped an enormous 
52.7% to $6,234,398. This huge increase, incidentally, triggered frantic 

trading in Curtis stock. For a few days, Curtis was among the most actively 
traded issues on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Reasons for Curtis’ good profit picture seem to be these: 

e A favorable cost position through ownership of paper-making New York & 
Pennsylvania Co. Curtis buys from this subsidiary on a cost-plus basis, thus 
does well in\an inflated paper market. 

e A relatively low promotion cost in 1956 as the high promotion costs of 1955 
began to pay off. 

e The lop-off of unprofitable Better Farming. 


In all, Curtis improved its profit margin from 2.2% in 1955 to 3.3% in 1956, 
hopes to raise that to 5 or 6% in the next couple of years. : 


Major consumer and business magazines will help Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
introduce itself to the public as an aluminum producer. The scheduled 

national campaign (via D’Arcy Advertising) includes color spreads, will 
particularly highlight the Olin Aluminum trade-mark. 


This year’s ad plans for the division, which makes only industrial products 

right now, are actually not yet completed. The trade-mark series will probably 
be a forerunner to a more extensive campaign when Olin’s new Ohio plant goes 
into production in the fall. 


Crowell-Collier stockholders won't benefit from the upcoming sale of the 
company’s big Springfield (Ohio) printing plant to R. R. Donnelly & Co. if its 
ex-employes have their way. 


The employes’ committee, representing 453 of the 636 ex-staffers (excluding 
executives, printing plant personnel and subscription agency people absorbed 
by Look), will file a petition in court to hold the $3,900,000 proceeds of the 
plant sale in receivership, pending judgment on a suit for severance pay, 
vacation and retirement pay. 


While C-C has never had formal severance and retirement plans, the employes 
are suing for breach of implied contract, claiming severance pay on the 


* so-called American magazine formula (two weeks’ pay for each year of service, up 


to a maximum of 26 weeks), plus vacations earned but not delivered. Retirement 
claims are based on individual pensions granted by the company over the years 
which, say the employes, have the force of precedent and policy. Case comes up 
some time next month. 
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UHF action 
still in 
talking stage: 


Big Allstate 
campaign due: 


Outdoor to 
state stand on 
new highways: 


The Federal Communications Commission is still chasing its own tail on the 
VHF-UHF muddle. Officially, the commission is committed to de-intermixture 
of some areas (six UHF—only “islands” were created late last month). 


Sametime, these cross-currents are working against any solution to the TV 
station shortage: 


e Two FCC commissioners, John Doerfer and Richard Mack, dissented from FC(¢ 
de-intermixture orders on the ground that the de-intermixed areas already 
have high UHF saturation, won’t stimulate anyone to do anything to help UHF 
technically. Mack went so far as to urge the status quo until the TV industry's 
newly created research board submits its report. That report is at least a 

year away. 

e The de-intermixture orders are subject to appeal by VHF operators shifted 
out of the markets. These appeals could delay final action for as long as 

three years. 


Only hopeful signs are statements to Congress by two commissioners, FCC 
chairman George C. McConnaughey and commissioner T. A. M. Craven, 
re-emphasizing the seriousness of the TV channel squeeze. 


Allstate Insurance Company’s recent ad account transfer—to Leo Burnett from 
Christiansen Advertising Agency—indicates a far more extensive national 
campaign in the offing. 


Allstate made the agency change, citing as major reasons its entry into the life 
insurance field, its recent broad expansion (it now sells auto, theit, fire 

and general liability as well as life insurance) and centralization of local 
advertising under five zone managers (previously regional offices handled 
advertising). 


In recent years much of Allstate’s advertising has run in newspapers, with 
lesser shares of the ad budget going into magazines and network radio & 
television. With current newspaper ad contracts set to expire in May, Burnett 
hopes to have a new ad campaign worked out in six weeks, in operation shortly 
after that. You can bet on a much bigger national push from Allstate, which _ 
spends over $1,000,000 to advertise. 


Se ae 


On March 27 Outdoor Advertising Assn. of America will go before a 
congressional subcommittee on public roads to present its case for allowing 
outdoor posters along the forthcoming 41,000 miles of new national highways. 
Outdoor’s presentation (developed by PR counsel Hill & Knowlton) will explain” 
the industry’s stand, which probably will be moderate. 


Recently OAAA board chairman Harley Markham asked that facts, not emotion 
guide regulations, hoped the government would consider what the outdoor _ 
industry has in mind: 1) that posters average one to a mile; 2) that displays are 
intended only for areas appropriate for business use and not in residential, 
scenic or historical areas. 


Outdoor’s aim, of course, is to fight a bill introduced by Sen. Richard | 
Neuberger (Dem., Ore.) which would ban outdoor signs on federal lands crossed 
by the interstate system, would also authorize the government to pick up the 
tab for buying up advertising rights along highways where states agree to j join . 
such a project. pi 
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What San Francisco Examiner Leadership Means to You 


When you look at the record, 
two| things stand out immediately: 


I. The Examiner is preeminently the reader's and adver- 
tisers' favorite newspaper and generates the sales you 
want. 


2. Such leadership also guarantees to your advertising 
an influence and prestige over and above the happy re- 
sults at the cash register. 


Circulation: 
Measures public favor of The Examiner 


Daily Now more than any other northern California daily or 
Sunday newspaper. 


Sunday More than any other two Sunday papers combined. 


Total Advertising: 


Shows how all advertisers value T he Examiner 


Daily One million, two hundred thousand lines more than the 
daily and Sunday total of the second San Francisco paper. 


Sunday Four-and-a-half million lines more than the other Sunday 
paper in San Francisco. 


Total First in northern California by more than 2 million lines. 


Department Store Advertising: 
Tells what top retailers think of The Examiner 


Daily Almost as much as the other three San Francisco dailies 
combined. 


Sunday Twice as much as the competing Sunday newspaper in 
San Francisco. 


Total Almost twice as much as any other newspaper in northern 
California. 


For a detailed record of our 1956 leadership in retail, 
classified, national, automotive, financial and other ad- 
vertising classifications, we refer you to Media Records 
Annual or Hearst Advertising Service Inc. (offices in all 
principal cities). 

* ABC Publishers Statement 9/30/56 


§ AN FR AN CISCO EXAMINER Northern California’s Newspaper Number One 
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Why wasn’t it all beer and skittles 
for Herman in Chicago? 


When Herman Hermanschneider was a little boy, 
he vamoosed der vaterland and traded lederhosen 
for levis in Hinterlands, U.S.A. 


Later than sooner Herman became Herr Director 
of the Heimgemacht Beer Co. Though his business 
was small, he brewed one of the best brews this side 
of Bavaria. And sold it at a popular low price in 
Hinterlands, U.S.A. 


One day Herman began dreaming of new steins to 
conquer. “‘How gemiitlich and gesoforth life would 
be,” thought Herman, “‘if those parched Chicagoans 
were wetting their whistles with good Old Heimge- 
macht!”’ 


But Herman, being a wise Hermanschneider, de- 
cided to look twice before leaping once into such a 
big puddle. So he called in his friend Joe, the 
pencil-wagging wisenheimer from the Chicago 
Tribune advertising stable. 


“‘Beerologically speaking,’’ asked Herman, ‘“‘what 
goes with the prosit and skoal market in Chicago?”’ 
“T’ll bend every effort to find out,’”’ replied Joe. And 
here’s the pale dry truth Joe poured out: 


aR ST “Chicago chug-a-lugs over 
‘ 4,000,000 barrels of beer a 
a Sal’ 5 year. But several factors com- 

plicate the selling of the market. 
In contrast to most cities, Chicago is a premium- 
priced beer town. It is estimated that higher- 
priced beer accounts for 60% of sales. Compara- 


Chicago Tribune 
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tively few local taverns handle popular-priced beer 
—and those that do usually sell it at a premium 
price.” 


“‘Chicago’s off-premise beer consumption business 
presents problems, too,’”’ continued Joe. “‘Across 
the nation about 50% of the packaged beer is sold 
in grocery stores. But not in Chicago. It costs over 
$1,000 a year in taxes to sell beer in Chicago, so few 
grocery stores carry the amber brew and only 21% 
of the beer bought for home consumption is sold in 
grocery stores.” = 


HOW / 
< many 


“‘Most beer in the area is 
((< / 


sold through liquor stores. 
And because of many dry 
precincts and suburbs, most buyers order beer by 
brand name by phone. Because of the need for ag- 
gressive pre-selling through heavy consumer ad- 
vertising, brewers who want to play a small game 
find it isn’t all beer and skittles in Chicago.” 


““Much obliged for the low-down, Joe,” replied Mr. 
H. ‘For the time being, I guess Heimgemacht bet- 
ter stay in little Hinterlands and postpone taking 
on Chicago until we can give it both barrels.” 


Now no matter whether you’re a big gun selling 
schnauzers or a little shot selling schnapps, you 
can sell a lot of them in Chicago. But before leap- 
ing into the Chicago market, it’s always wise tc 
look up Joe. Nobody knows Chicago like the 
Tribune. Nothing sells Chicago like the Tribune: 
And Joe’s the guy to give the sometimes hard— 
but always true—facts to you. 
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FACES OF THE 


FORTNIGHT 


Monsanto’s Cech gears 
“all”? to changed market 


For Monsanto Chemical’s “all,” sales 
leader among low-suds detergents, 1956 
was a critical year. Big soap companies 
went all out to push their own deter- 
gents for automatic washing machine 
use, cut not just “all’s” comfortable 
lead, but its sales as well. Although 
sales recovered by year’s end, Monsanto 
now finds it must gear “all” to full-scale 
competition in a market it pioneered 
and had virtually to itself for close to 
five years. 

To help accomplish this, Monsanto 
recently named George F. Cech (pro- 
nounced check) as new advertising 
manager of its Consumer Products Di- 
vision. It was a logical choice. Cech 
joined Monsanto four months before 
formation of the unit (originally set 
up in 1952 as the Merchandising Di- 
vision), subsequently served as prod- 
uct manager and ad manager for some 
of the products, and most recently as 
assistant to advertising manager R. 
Allen Gardner, who resigned to join 
Young & Rubicam. In his new post 
Cech will direct advertising of the 
division’s consumer line: “all” and 
dishwasher “all,” Krilium and Folium 
(garden products), and Rez wood 
finishes. 

The biggest of Monsanto’s consumer 
products, “all,” in addition to leading 
in its own market, ranks fourth among 
ul detergents (after Tide, Dash and 
Ad). 


pbs 


Monsanto's George Cech: 


For “all,” a new package and a new promotion 


Actually, Cech was initiated for his 
new job when the new “all”—Monsanto 
added a new whitening agent called 
AE 160—was introduced last Septem- 
ber. Cech helped design the new “all” 
package, worked with Needham, Louis 
& Brorby on the newspaper campaign 
that included full-page ads in key 
eastern markets. Same pattern will be 


Aagic has its rewards in both business 
nd pleasure for Al Paul Lefton, vice- 
resident Milton Gladstone. He began 
tudying it four years ago under pro- 
2ssional James Sarles, has since ap- 
eed twice (non-professionally) with 
ae “World’s Greatest Magician,” Harry 
lackstone (see cut). Occasionally, 
gencyman Gladstone conducts demon- 
tations at client sales meetings, “not 
) entertain so much as to dramatize 
lling points.” He’s also performed 
veral times for hospitals and other 
Stitutions. Some of the Gladstone 
uch has rubbed off on_his family. 
n, Gary, 21, recently took up magic, 
teording to his father is now a pro- 
sient performer. 


Rar 
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Gladstone (left) and Blackstone 


used to introduce new “all” in the west 
this year. Cech will add a monthly page 
in Readers’ Digest beginning in May 
(“to give us as great coverage as pos- 
sible”), use spot radio and/or television 
in cities where he thinks the product 
can get more sales. With new product, 
package and promotion, Cech believes 
“all” has “liquidated its major competi- 
tive problems,” sees 1957, on the basis 
of current sales trends, as possibly 
“all’s” biggest year. 

Blond, soft-speaking George Cech, 
now 38, is a long-time Missourian. In 
1939 he graduated from the University 
of Missouri school of journalism, sub- 
sequently worked for R. L. Polk, the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, and 
a small ad agency, was an Air Force 
instructor during World War II, a pub- 
lic information officer in the Korean 
War. 


Hays has $5,000,000 
for new Purina product 


As new advertising manager for the 
Ralston division of St. Louis’ Ralston 
Purina Co., Waverly P. Hays has 
jumped right into a multi-million-dollar 
project: introduction of the division’s 
New Purina Dog Chow. Ralston is 
spending $5,000,000 to advertise it 
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As businesspaper readership continues to grow, so do sales opportuniti« 
for advertisers. Now, businessmen are investing $13,000,000 a year fc 
2,850,000 subscriptions to 160 specialized ABP member-papers. The fact is.. 


all good selling is specialized.. .an 


nothing specializ 


AMELIA MONARCH on 

E AR H ART D AV F yl ] A LU M | N U M ene your products? ee 
LUGGAGE MFG. CO. 

uses businesspapers El: a uses businesspapers 


to gauge potential 
markets for a new 
product finish 


to open new doors 
for their salesmen 


radiant solos 
surface protection .. 


arhirt 


Amelia, 
MUECAGE 


ym Rao Laat fr ky 


STREET, WEWARK, 
MONARCH ALUMINUM 
seameacreauns 
Eashusive Yok 


OBJECTIVES: To personalize the individual salesman and to OBJECTIVES: This was an exploratory campaign aimed) 
also introduce him to many accounts upon which he is not quickly gauge potential markets and determine the se’ 
able to call-personally and to new accounts upon whom he of use for a new porcelain finish, applied for the first ti) 
may call in the future. to aluminum castings. 


SCHEDULE: Black & white pages in one merchandising SCHEDULE: Two-color pages in ten business publieatig 


Dues acu: RESULTS: ‘Intense interest created dictated a decisidl 
RESULTS: “Amelia Earhart salesmen reported that in their spend $250,000 for machinery and equipment to m 

calls upon both old and new accounts, buyers mentioned produce the new finish. Within 3 months, capacity had b 
the ads they had seen which featured the particular salesmen. sold-out. Leads also were produced that opened up a nu 
In the case of calls upon new accounts, these ads served to of widely diversified major markets that Monarch had | 

break the ice in a very pleasant, productive way.” been able to previously sell.” 


| 
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AGENCY: Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Inc. 


AGENCY: Daniel & Charles, Inc. 


HIT THE ROAD— Fourth printing of a plain- 
talk booklet on basic ad-research. Have you 
read it recently? Has every new writer on 
your staff read it—ever? How about copies 
for top management? It’s fun reading ...a 
refreshing refresher. Write ABP. advertisers—more for their money: 


LOOK FOR THESE SYMBOLS: K Bt) 
You will find them on all members of the Assoc 


Business Publications ... leading businesspa 
working together to give their readers—and 


BULLDOG NEW BULLDOG Eloctiostnip 


ELECTRIC PROVIDES MOVABLE ELECTRICAL OUTLETS ... 
PRODUCTS ea piper 


ises businesspapers 
0 introduce and 
reate sales for a 
lew product 


ELIMINATES OVERBURDENED WALL SOCKETS ... SAVES CARPET WEAR AND TEAR, TOO! 


BJECTIVES: To introduce a new and different type of wir- 
g; educate the field on its advantages; develop quality 
les leads; and enlist the support of electrical contractors 
wr the new product. 


EDULE: Two-color pages in nine business publications. 


SULTS: “In nine months, 11,470 inquiries were received. 
he number of stocking distributors rose from 55 to 410. 
es exceeded an ambitious quota, paid off all capital in- 
tment and moved into the black. Manufacturing facili- 
es have been tripled and the advertising budget increased 
y about 100%.” 


ENCy: MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


SYROCO 
ORIGINALS 


uses businesspapers 

to expand distribution 
of new lines 

of merchandise 


OBJECTIVES: At the start of 1955, Syroco management 
geared itself to expand distribution in jewelry, furniture and 
department store channels. Ads were timed to retail pro- 
motion periods and designed to develop sales leads. 


SCHEDULE: Black & white pages in four merchandising 
publications. 


RESULTS: “Hundreds of new prospects wrote in for catalogs; 
more than 500 in one 3-month period. Many jewelers ordered 
direct from ads. The sales tempo caused Syroco to expand 
production and had the factory working overtime. At the 
year’s end, Syroco Originals doubled its business publication 
advertising budget.’ 
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BILL BROTHERS 


during the current fiscal year, by late 
spring will have plugged the new prod- 
uct to the entire U.S. via direct mail, 
newspapers, magazines and television. 
Unlike the Purina Dog Chow marketed 
through feed stores, the new product 
is Ralston’s first dog food entry for the 
grocery field. It is pre-cooked and 
pressure processed, the canine equiva- 
lent of a puffed cereal. 

Ralston budgets another $3,000,000 
to advertise its cereals and Ry-Krisp. 
Right now, however, Hays will devote 
most time to the New Purina Dog 
Chow, is anxious to market it fast be- 
fore competitors snap up the idea. 

Biggest single chunk—$2,000,000—of 
the new product’s budget is for direct 
mail coupons to small city residential 
areas (“That’s where the dogs are”). 
Coupons have “no strings,” will bring a 
2%-lb. box of the new product free 
when the housewife takes it to the 
grocer. Newspaper ads follow up the 
mailings to announce the product's 
availability, while magazine and net- 
work television advertising form what 
Hays terms a “sustaining program.” 

Final phase of the campaign is pro- 
motion in the big cities (New York, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, etc.), slated 
to begin April 8. 

Despite his 32 years with the com- 
pany, Wave Hays, who rose through 
the technical echelons of Ralston’s Chow 
(feeds) division, is generally new to 
cereal advertising. Hays joined Ralston 
as a salesman upon graduation from 
the University of Missouri (where he 
majored in agriculture), a short time 
later was writing technical instructions, 
then moved on to writing ad copy. He 
was assistant to Ralston Purina adver- 
tising & public relations director G. M. 
Philpott before moving into his new 
job. Unlike his work in the Chow div- 
vision, where “we were selling tangible 
things we could show the farmer in 
black & white,” the new job requixes 
a new approach. “Advertising has to 
do it all,” says Hays. By all, he means 
“to get the housewife to come into the 
store and buy the company’s products.” 


Case Histories 


on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 
phone North and South America 
MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 
or write research purposes 
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AH,ZEE TASTE AND 
QUALITEE OF ZEE 

COMIQUE STREEPS! 
MAGNIFIQUE! 


The median income of the 
non-farm /é Magazine 
households is $6,050. 
This is exceeded by only 
9 Of the 54 magazines 
appearing in the latest 
Starch Consumer 
Magazine Report. 


1,176,014 Elks comprise a 
mass market with class incomes. 
The Starch 51st Consumer Magazine 
Report gives the complete picture. 
Just write or phone to see a copy. 


MAGAZINE 


New York Los Angeles 
Chicago Portland, Ore. 


THE 


..- before it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 


That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. * 


For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer Si 
Society office nearest you, or wy 
write to “Cancer’—in care of ) 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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Advertising’s PR 


Sirs: 
Lester Leber touched off a _ long- 
submerged mine with “Advertising’s Poor 


Public Relations” (Tide—February 8)—at- 


least in my bathtub, which is where I 
read it. For years and years I’ve read and 
listened to people both outside and inside 
the advertising business, larruping it. 
Some do it for a living; some because they 
don’t know the facts. So it was mighty 
reassuring to find you speaking out as you 
did for the cause. 


But I’m not sure of Leber’s solution. 
After a while you get tired of backing 
up—explaining, quoting statistics, defend- 
ing, denying. I have found that a bril- 
liantly misinformed counterattack seems 
to be effective, even against the cocktail- 
party lawyer, the dilletante economist and 
the consulting or part-time, fuddy-duddy. 
In short, if you can’t always lick *em with 
logic, you can sometimes join ’em in a 
martini. , j 

Edwin H. Manning 
— Advertising & sales 

Gorham Co. 
Providence, R.J. 


Rating the ratings 


Sirs: 
| read with interest the article in your 
urrent issue: Rating the ratings. 

Very interesting indeed that your panel- 
sts are “overwhelmingly in favor of larger 
amples, quicker service. eo lteas@an 
conomic fact of life that costs are directly 
elated to sample-size and to speed-of- 
lelivery. The trick is to reach something 
kin to a sensible balance. 

It is also true that securing the truth 
rom each home in a sample is more 
mportant than large samples. Let me 
llustrate: a census of population, in which 


00% of the homes are contacted, would’ 


ield incorrect information if citizens erred 
1 reporting the number of people in each 
ousehold. 

Thus, large samples are no assurance 
f correct information. Which explains 
hy a Canadian expert in these matters, 
nce remarked he’d rather have the truth 
rom 100 homes than suspect date from 
,000. 


Your article is helpful. It points up 
re need for continuing reiteration of es- 
ntial fundamentals such as sample-size 
zeds and the importance of raw-data 
uality. Also that more attention should 
2 focused on definition of terms. 


Henry Rahmel 
Manager 
Broadcast Division 
A. C. Nielsen Co. 
Chicago 
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' to want better or more expensive mer- 


_large volume and rapid turnover. 


Profit margins 


Sirs: 

In the February 8 issue of Tide on p. 5, 
in the section headed Advertising Fore- 
cast, you had an article, “A New Era in 
Retailing?” 

You have made the assumption that 
if manufacturers cut traditional margins 
that the retailer in turn will emphasize 
selling of lower price product lines. Isn’t 
this likely to be erroneous thinking? The 
dealer may still try to “up-sell” rather 
than “trade-down.” In fact, if there is 
tightening of the margin by the manu- 
facturer and as the consumer continues 


chandise, this might well encourage the 
dealer to “trade-up” rather than “down.” 
Your assumptions follow the thinking gen- 
erated by a supermarket operation, where 
the emphasis lies on small unit profit, 


All companies, or practically all com- 
panies, in the retail field have featured 
“low-end” merchandise, but offered “tp- 
sell” to better quality, better price mer- 
chandise—reaching for a longer margin. 

Perhaps some of our better manufac- 
turers should also recognize that the pub- 
lic is not beating down the retailers’ door 
insisting on this manufacturer's product— 
but, rather, the retailer is contributing 
considerable space, time, money, skill to 
selling the product. Rather generally the 
retailer’s profit is less than that of the 
manufacturer—and some manufacturers do 
have inefficiency also. 

I do feel many margins have not been 
realistic. However, the manufacturer could 
better spend his time finding a way to 
help the retailer sell the manufacturer’s 
product—rather than believing reducing 
the dealers’ margin is the only solution. 


Willmore B. Hastings 

Dept. of Business Administration 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, III. 


STOPPERS 


Hell need 26,000,000 gallons 
of water! —CAST IRON PIPE 
Is the audience for your 16mm. 
films captive or capti- 
vated? —EASTMAN KODAK 
Haven't lost a horse in 30,000 
miles! —PENNZOIL 
$325,000 man at play. 
—TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
My kingdom for a nut! 
—FENN’S CANDY 
e Safe way to arouse snoozing 
bears. —ANCIENT AGE BOURBON 


e The world’s great beauties go to 
him. —LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 
e Why does your butcher think 


youre a cut above the ordi- 
nary? —VAN RAALTE 
Le eee Ae eh tS A ee Te 


MARKETING 
and RESEARCH 


U.S.News & World Report has 

an important opening for a man on 
its advertising marketing and 
research staff in Washington, D.C. 
in the planning and execution of 
practical research. 

The right person has a sound 
background of experience in 
conducting public opinion and 
market research. He is able 
personally to plan and execute 
research studies in detail and can 
work effectively with other members 
of the staff. He knows from 
practical experience the values of 
research in solving marketing 
problems. 


No travel required. Send complete 
resume, including salary desired, to 
Director of Research and Marketing, 
U.S.News & World Report, 24th 
and N Streets, N.W., 

Washington 7, D.C. 


WANTED 
ADVERTISING ARTIST 


To work in well established, medium sized agency. 
Excellent working conditions. Must be experi- 
enced in most phases of commercial art. Send 


resume to Cavalier Advertising. Agency, 711 
Boush Street, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Trading up or trading down? 


The tremulous months of 1957 are going to see a 
great deal more discussion on the touchy subject of 
profit margins and trading down. Some experts 
will tell you that cutting retailer profit margins and 
lowering prices is the most foolish move a manu- 
facturer can make right now, while just as many 
other experts will tell you that this is the only way 
the ever expanding production of consumer goods 
can be absorbed. The truth, we suspect, lies some- 
where between the two extremes. 


Dr. Henry Bund, vice-president of the Research 
Institute of America, recently went so far as to say 
this: “The wild scrambling for every available dis- 
tribution outlet by volume-hungry manufacturers 
has been aided and abetted by distributors and 
dealers themselves who tend to reach out for addi- 
tional product lines regardless of whether they fit 
into their markets and operations, and irrespective 
of their ability to do a proper merchandising job 
with them. To mention just one example of the 
unfortunate results, the very years the American 
consumer has been shifting into higher qualitv 
goods have seen a resurgence of promotion based 
on price—the inept merchandiser’s last resort, just 
before he is ready to admit defeat.” The assump- 
tion is, we suppose, that as prices are cut and new 
products and models are introduced at lower prices 
than old ones, the public will start being “traded 
down” instead of being “traded up” to new, better 
and more expensive products as has been the trend 
for nearly a decade. 


On the other hand, Willmore B. Hastings of the 
Dept. of Business Administration at Southern IIli- 
nois University, in a recent letter to this magazine, 
makes just the opposite assumption. He said that 
“the dealer may still try to ‘up-sell’ rather than 
‘trade down.’ In fact, if there is tightening of the 
margin by the manufacturers, and as the consumer 
continues to want better or more expensive mer- 
chandise, this might well encourage the dealer to 
‘tradeup’ rather than down. 


The problem for every marketing executive is to 
decide which is the correct assumption, or to decide 
that neither is absolutely correct and that the 
positive course of action is a compromise of the 
two. We think that the latter decision would be 
the right one. 


We do not doubt that, through effective adver- 
tising, the consumer can be educated into wanting 
more and better products even at a higher price. 
Nor do we think there is any question that in order 
to absorb our enormous production, goods of all 
kinds must be sold to a larger consuming public 
than ever before (which means at low prices). We 
don’t think, however, that there is necessarily any 
basic conflict between the two facts. 


In a truly dynamic economy, surely, there must 
be a combination of the two philosophies. 


The answer, it seems to us, lies primarily in the 
area of product design and secondarily in marketing 
methods. There must be a “line” long enough to 
appeal to almost any income group (e.g., a vacuum 
cleaner may sell for as low as $50 today, but some 
income groups will want one with more attach- 
ments despite the price) and a constant effort 
through national advertising and dealer effort 
to trade each buyer up from one level to another 
until he reaches the top—and then raising the top 
through improved models. 


Similarly, the line must be long enough to 
extend down through the income groups (as well 
as up) so that the lowest possible income group 


can become familiar with the product and even-— 


tually “trade up” to a better, more expensive, type 
of the same product. . 


This, it seems to us, is the familiar method for 
maintaining in the U.S. both continuing higher liv- 
ing standards and production. There are those, of 
course, who would have us believe that the “sys- 
tem” has run its course. For our part the system 
has not run its course, but, instead, too many manu- 
facturers have been panicked into thinking it has. 


Neither the discount house nor the shift to subur- — 


ban and one-stop shopping has altered the basic 
principle: that product lines must be long and low 
enough to reach the very lowest income group 
possible, and that manufacturers and retailers alike 
must constantly seek new and better methods to 
trade up the lowest income group buyer to the 
next level. This is the way that for a decade has 
guaranteed a higher standard of living and to give 
it up because of a temporary setback is short- 
sighted indeed. 


“yRaS Neem | 
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